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ABOUT HALF of the wild bees have drones 
with stings, and some of the wild bees are only 
#4; of an inch in length. So Prof. Bruner told us 
at Lincoln. 

I INDORSE every word A. I. Root says about 
the way we outsiders were treated at Lincoln. 
It was no second-class fare we had, but just the 
best of every thing. 


A. I. Root never visited a single cabbage or 
turnip patch while at Lincoln, unless he did it 
before the rest of us were up in the morning. 
(That is true, and it is something remarkable. 
—Ep.] 

I WONDER if some of the old hankering for 
strong drink doesn’t yet remain with A. I. Root. 
At any rate he inquired of me if there was any 
saloon connected with the Lindell Hotel, where 
we stopped. And neither of us could find any. 

IF PARAFFINE is left untouched by bees, why 
not apply a coating of it to ends of top-bars and 
other points we don’t wart glued? [I’m not sure 
but that paraffine at the edges of brood-frames 
that come in contact with each other might be 
a great help.—Ep.] , 

Stray STRAWS in last GLEANINGS are not as 
good as usual. They never are when the editor 
is at Lincoln. If he thinks it’s fair for me to 
write Straws without footnotes, some of these 
days I’ll let him write a full set of footnotes 
without Straws, and see how he’!] like that. 

NEBRASKA BEE-KEEPERS are to be congratu- 
lated on having two such aids as Prof. Bruner, 
the entomologist, and Prof. Bessey, the bota- 
nist. Besides being able they’re good. I just 
fell in love with both of them. [I would goa 
little further, and say the bee-keepers of the 
United States are fortunate in having such 
aids as Profs. Bruner and Bessey.—EbD.] 

SWEET CLOVER. Mrs. L. E. R. Lambrigger 
says in Nebraska Farmer, *‘ For honey purposes 
we should prefer one acre of the yellow to four 





of the white, while for hay and pasture one 
acre of the yellow is preferred to a dozen of the 
white.” Now, who can tell us more about this ? 
T always supposed the yellow was inferior, and 
have never seen but a few stalks of it. 


THE British Bee Journal says honey will re- 
main liquid longer at 65° to 75° than at a high- 
er temperature. I wonder if that’s correct; 
and if so, why? [We in this country have 
come to the conclusion that a temperature of 
from 70 to 80 degrees Fahr. is more favorable to 
keeping honey liquid than a lower temperature. 
Possibly English honey is a little different from 
that produced in this country.—EbD. ] 


LET ME TELL F. Greiner (see page 740) that I 
learned begs would forage at 5 days old much 
in the same way he did—that is, by actually 
seeing them atit. I did it for the entirely safe 
introduction of a costly queen, putting in the 
hive no bee out of the cell but the queen. And 
when I saw bees only 5 days old carrying in 
pollen, it would be hard for Herr Vogel to rea- 
son me into the belief that it was impossible till 
13 days later. 


BrotHer A. I., please don’t run that microbe 
theory into the ground. At least, don’t insist 
that all stomachs must be governed by Medina 
rules. I can go out this minute and find an 
apple on the ground under a snow- tree, mellow 
and delicious beyond any thing I can find on 
the tree, and I can eat double as many of those 
on the ground without hurting me. Much de- 
pends on the kind. I shouldn’t like to eata 
Baldwin or a Spitzenberger right off the tree. 


THE HUSH-UP POLICY seems to be going out 
of date. Years ago there would have been a 
vague hint that ‘certain parties in one of our 
large cities might well be investigated before 
being entrusted with large consignments.” 
Now Geo. T. Wheadon & Co., and other names, 
are given in very plain English, with not only 
the city but the street and number. That’s 
right. When a man goes crooked, whether in 
or out of our own ranks, and it’s known that he 
is deliberately bad, and intends to remain so, 
the general good demands that his name be 
given. 
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DOOLITTLE says? in American Bee Journal, 
that in mailing a;queen for a three-days’ trip of 
600 or 800 miles, or for any shorter trip, he al- 
lows an escort of 8 workers in July and August, 
and 11 workers in June or September. Fora 
longer trip a larger,cage with 12 bees in July or 
August, and 14 to 20 in June or September. 
For colder months 30 to 40 bees. That tallies 
pretty well with the escort of 35 from Italy, 
mentioned on page 758. 


PossinLy Mr. Danzenbaker is right, p. 756, 
that ‘“‘the bees have to stop to gather and 
chink in propolis” before commencing to store 
honey in the supers; but I’m strongly of the 
Opinion that my bees do nothing of the kind. 
Early in the season they do very little propo- 
lizing, chink or,no chink; and later in the sea- 
son they plaster bee-glue everywhere, even af- 
ter every thing jis sealed air-tight. [I was of 
the. opinion myself that Mr, Danzenbaker was 
not entirely correct; for you notice I based the 
statement entirely on his authority.—Eb. | 


THAT FATAL STINGING case on p. 754—isn’t 
there some misprint or some mistake about it ? 
Did the bees volunteer an attack upon a horse 
picketed a quarter of a mile away from their 
hive? [I believe there is no mistake, doctor. 
In some cases, when bees are allowed to get 
fearfully enraged they will go a long distance 
to sting something or somebody. I remember 
once when the bees got to robbing very badly 
in our own yard (sorry to confess it), and I af- 
terward heard that some people in our portion 
of the town and a quarter of a mile from the 
apiary had been stung.—Eb. | 


“FEEDING by pouring syrup on the bottom- 
board with fast bottoms - may 
do very well,” says the editor, p. 743. I think 
not. I practiced just that thing on a large 
scale, and liked it till I found too many dead 
bees as a consequence. But you must watch 
closely or you’!ll never notice it. [I can readily 
believe, doctor, you are right. In feeders where 
a large surface of syrup is exposed, as it would 
be in case of the bottom- board or bottom of -the 
hive, we are pretty sure to have some bees 
drowned. They get into the syrup and swim 
around a distance,and give upanddie. Itis 
far safer, I believe, to use regular feeders. The 
Boardman or the Miller is much preferred by 
us.— Ep. ] 


REFERRING, Mr. Editor, to your last remark, 
p. 748, I think the splints do more than to pre- 
vent sagging, and I’m notsosure that a filled 
comb will stayin the frame any more solidly 
with wire than with splints. As to hauling to 
out-apiaries, I wouldn’t think of using full 
sheets of foundation without having them more 
or less fastened at all four sides with melted 
wax, whether wire or splints were used, so they 
could be safely hauled in either case. [But the 
splints, doctor, do not of themselves hold the 
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foundation independent of any fastening to the 
inside edges of the frames. The wires, inas- 
much as they are strung to the frame itself, and 
imbedded in the wax, hold the foundation in 
place. When we use full sheets we never think 
of using any melted wax or of making any 
other attachment than' the wires afford except 
to the top-bars; and if we were fusing perpen- 
dicular wiring we would not use_.even;,that.— 
Ep.| 


Dr. E. GALLUP says in American Bee Jour- 
nal; that he introduces queens with 2tobacco 
smoke morning or evening when all the bees 
are at home. If done through the day, some 
bee that was out and escaped the smoke will 
kill the queen.c {We introduce queens right 
alongin our apiary, without tobacco smoke. We 
simply use the Miller introducing-cage; and if 
we make sure the colony is queenless we seldom 
if ever have any failure. The use of tobacco 
smoke for the purpose of ‘uniting or introduc- 
ing should be condemned, especially in the 
hands of beginners. A colony that has been 
drugged is ten times more liable to be robbed, 
and I can not help feeling that tobacco does in 
a measure do injury. The only time we ever 
use it is during the days of our county fair, 
when we desire to keep the bees at home away 
from the candy stands; and after having drug- 
ged the bees with tobacco for this purpose dur- 
ing the holding of three or four different fairs 
I am coming to believe that we were doing no 
little damage. The weed is a poison at best.— 
Ep.] 


SupposkE a colony is unqueened, how long be- 
fore a successor begins to lay ?0 Answers in the 
American Bee Journal make the time vary 
from 16 to 40 days, most of the answers center- 
ing somewhere about three weeks. The dis- 
crepancies in the replies make it seem doubtful 
whether some of the repliers have ever made 
careful observations on the point.gg[Even con- 
sidering the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which a colony may be queenless, and 
whether or not the apiarist or the owner of the 
bees assists them, the range of answersijas given 
in the American {BeefJournal is a little wide. 
If the apiarist givesca queenless colony a cell 
ready to hatch within a day, there may be a 
laying queen, if all goes weil, in about ten days 
or less.OIn my early experiments in queen- 
rearing, carefully comparing a number of col- 
onies, I found that young queens were fertilized 
in from four to seven days from date of hatch- 
ing. These intervals of time were taken by 
giving newly hatched queens to colonies, and 
then watching closely tosee when they came in 
with a drone appendage. In from two to three 
days after the queen thus came in she would be 
laying. This would make it, when a newly 
hatched virgin queen is supplied, 6 or 10.days 
from the time of dequeening to the time the 
new queen mother was doing service. But I 
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presume the question is based on the assump- 
tion that the colony really depends upon its 
own efforts. Well, then, the bees might select 
a larva four days old, and build a cell. around 
it. This would leave about twelve days for the 
young queen to hatch; say six days more to be 
fertilized, and two days more for.her to be lay- 
ing, or, in all, about 20 days before there would 
be a laying queen. If the bees reared a cell 
from an egg, the young queen would hatch in 
about 16 days. Adding 8 days more for egg- 
laying, there will be 24 days. The answer 
as to the time a colony may be actually out of 
a laying queen, from date of dequeening to the 
laying of a new one reared by the bees alone, I 
should say would be from about 20 to 30 days.— 
Ep.] 

















THE BEE-KEEPERS’ EXCHANGE. 





SOWE OF THE OBSTACLES THAT HAVE 


MET IN A LOCAL EXCHANGE. 
By C. A. Hatch. 


BEEN 





While some are urging the organization of a 
national bee-keepers’ exchange to control the 
honey market, lessen cost of supplies, etc., it 
may be well to inquire into the workings of one 
in actual existence, covering but a small part of 
our national territory. The Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Maricopa Co., Ariz.,issuchaone, It 
has been in successful operation for a number 
of years, and at one time had quite a arge 
membership; but at present the number is re- 
duced by about a half, who have withdrawn 
and started another society. It is a siock com- 
pany, and the original shares sold for $2.50, but 
now they cost $5.00. The owning of a share 
makes the owner a member, and entitles him or 
her to one vote in the business of the society. | 7 

The officers are the usual ones for any associ- 
ation—president, secretary, etc. The secretary 
is the business manager, assisted by a board of 
directors, of which the president is an ex-officio 
member. The secretary only gets pay for his 
services. His salary is fixed at $100 per year, 
and necessary expenses — telegrams, Stationery, 
postage, etc. He attends to the buying of sup- 
plies, and selling and shipping of honey. He 
can not buy nor seil except by consent of the di- 
rectors. In selling, each member is independ- 
ent; i. e., he is not by his membership bound to 
sell through the society, but can ship and sell 
his own crop if he so chooses, which is one of the 
weaknesses of the organization; for, while cne 
half of the members might agree to sell at a cer- 
tain price, the other half might object and thus 
defeat the wishes of the other, not so much by 
voting against the measure as by putting their 
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honey in the same market to compete with the 
associated product. Or the dissenting ones may 
sell to the same parties, and sometimes defeat 
the early shipment of the society’s honey. This 
was done in the Maricopa association this very 
year, the buyer of the association honey being 
compelled, to avoid competition, to buy a dis- 
senting bee-keeper’s honey, to the detriment of 
the associated honey, as that was held back 
from market until the other was out of the way. 
The way to avoid these troubles would be to 
bind each member to sell through the associa- 
tion when a majority so votes. 


The secretary also decides how many cans of 
a carload belong to each person, and the bee- 
keeper is supposed to be under obligation to 
take that number or get some one else to take 
them if he does not use them. His duties also 
require him to inspect honey offered for ship- 
ment, and to see to the weighing and loading of 
the same when delivered at the home depot. 

The expenses of the Exchange are met bya 
tax of 4 cts. per case of cans, whether coming 
into the association as empty cans or going out 
as filled with honey. If a member gets his cans 
through the society, and then sells the same 
way when filled with honey, he has to pay 8 cts. 
per case. This would seem to be as equitable a 
plan for raising funds as could be devised; but 
it is open to serious objections, giving the small 
bee-man an undue advantage over the large 
producer. The member with.only 10 colonies 
has as much voice in disposing of the fund so 
raised as the one who has 600 colonies. This in 
@ measure might be overcome by giving mem- 
bers votes according to the number of colonies 
on hand in the spring, or according to the num- 
ber of cases of honey shipped the year before. 

The unit rule of voting also makes trouble in 
another way. Suppose a meeting is called to 
determine as to sending for a carload of honey- 
cans. Mr. A may have 500 colonies of bees, and 
all the cans he wants; but Mr. B, with 25 colo- 
nies, votes to send for a car, as he is cut of cans. 
His part of the carload might be 12 cases, cost- 
ing $10.00, while Mr. A’s share at the same rate 
would be about 250 cases, costing over 200.00, 
which he is compelled to pay for, getting some- 
thing he does not need and is compelled to carry 
over to the next year, only, perhaps, to be met 
by the same difficulty. 

The Maricopa association confines its work to 
buying cans and selling the product of its mem- 
bers, although there are members who do not 
sell through it. The hives and frames are so 
various among the bee-keepers that no effort is 
being made to supply them. 

I hope those who are about to organize bee- 
keepers’ exchanges may find some helpful sug- 
gestions in this article, and profit by a Wiscon- 
sin man’s experience with an Arizona honey 
and bee-keepers’ association. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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THE GABUS CLOSED-END-FRAME HIVE, 
AGAIN. 


THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF CLOSED- 
END STANDING AND LOOSE HANGING FRAMES. 


By E. H. Gabus. 


In GLEANINGS for Oct. 1, 1896, p.'709, Dr. C. C. 
Miller, in answer to H. P. Joslin’s queries con- 
cerning my hive, says, in speaking of the 3 
holes in the end-bars, that it would be impossi- 
ble to insert or withdraw the bolts. When I 
wrote the article that appeared March 1, 1896, I 
had been using frames with ¥ holes; and as the 
bolts had more room than I thought was neces- 
sary I was thinking that 3 holes would be big 
enough. I found, however, that in practice 
holes are just a trifle small, and that it is better 
to have the holes a little too large than too 
small, and have continued to make them %. I 
can assure Dr. Miller that, with %¢ holes, there 
is no trouble whatever in inserting or with- 
drawing the rods. 

Now in regard to standing frames not han- 
dling as well as hanging frames, I wish to say 
that the trouble does not exist in the frames 
themselves, but is located in the person’s mind. 
Very often all of us, and on many subjects, 
make up our minds that acertain thing or a 
certain way of doing a thing to accomplish a 
desired result is too much trouble, or that it is 
no good anyhow. Weare really not willing to 
give it a fair trial; and when that is the case, it 
is very certain that our report will be unfavora- 
ble, for the very reason that we were not the 
proper person to give the thing a fair and im- 
partial trial. I can handle the standing frame 
as easily and as quickly as the hanging frame, 
and I can handle the standing frame with more 
satisfaction than the hanging frame; for in 
handling it I can see just what I am doing, and 
that is not the case with the hanging frame; 
and, furthermore, I do not think it is necessary 
to handle the frames as much as some do. 

In regard to reversing hives to obtain better 
results, I want to say that itis advocated by a 
great many bee-keepers. It is possible that, by 
reversing, we can have the honey carried from 
the brood-nest to the super, and have more 
brood in the brood-nest, which, if it works well 
in practice, would be an advantage. I can not 
speak from experience, as I have never prac- 
ticed such a system. In regard to getting the 
bolts through, as Dr. Miller says, “It might re- 
quire more time and care than desirable.” Cer- 
tainly Dr. M. never handled standing frames. 
The frames are pushed against each other so no 
bees can boil out, as he says, at the open joints, 
before the bolts are put through. I send you 
herewith a case or part of a hive as I now make 
it. The frames are half depth, and two cases 
will make a hive for an ordinary swarm or col- 
ony. The size of the hive can be increased and 
diminished at pleasure in either a horizontal or 








a vertical plane. By using a bottom similar to 
the dovetailed bottom, reversing can be prac- 
ticed. If the frames are put together and the 
top-bar left off, they make the section-holders, 
section-slats being put on the bottom-bars to 
protect the sections from the bees. In that way 
I can dispense with any special section-holder. 
There is a bee-space at the bottom, and they 
tier up square and true. 

Brock, Neb. 

(There are some closed-end frames that are 
handled as easily as any loose frames. The 
Quinby as used by Elwood and Hetherington 
works very freely without killing bees or stick- 
ing from propolis accumulations. I see no rea- 
son why your frames should not be handled 
easily, though I somewhat question whether 
bolts and rods passing through the end-bars is 
oO an arrangement as it might be. 
—Eb. 

To 


PEDDLING HONEY. 


KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE; FOLLY 
OF SELLING POOR GRADES OF HONEY 
AROUND HOME. 


By F. A. Snell. 
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The bee-keeper can, when not busy with 
other work, take a load of principally extracted 
honey and sell it, when perhaps he would not 
be otherwise employed.-and thus earn some- 
thing more toward the keeping of the family. 
Any leisure time, be it half a day at a time 
only, and during autumn, sell quite a nice lot of 
honey; or if, having business with some one 
several miles from home, several cans may be 
thus sold. On such a trip I called at the differ- 
ent families. To the family first called on, I 
sold one 10-lb. can; at the second place I took 
in a can, asked them to give me a sauce-dish 
so that I might let them sample the honey I 
had. The honey was tried, and seemed to 
please. The lady remarked that she had in- 
tended to get some at the store, but forgot it 
when in town, so they had been going without. 
They bought a 10-lb. can, and, after a few 
minutes’ chat, I took my leave. At the next 
place the family were from home. I called at 
the next house, and, after sampling the honey, 
the people bought two cans, or 20 pounds. I 
was informed that they were short of change, 
but would leave the pay for the honey with our 
postmaster in a short time, which was satisfac- 
tory to me, as I well knew these people to be 
reliable. I next called at the place of my des- 
tination, and, before leaving, sold a 10-lb. can 
and received my pay. 

Thus five cans, or fifty pounds, were sold, 
bringing me five dollars. The cans were re- 
turned, as I arranged to have them back when 
the sales are made near home. If the buyers 
neglect to return the cans I call for them when 
passing that way. So it will be seen that the 
net price of the honey is 10 cents per lb. when 
thus sold, the buyer retaining the cans until 
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emptied. Theexi’a time consumed in selling 
the fifty pounds ou this trip did not exceed one 
hour, and my horse did not object to the short 
rests on the way in the least. 

Many times I have taken along a few cans 
when going on similar trips, and sold from two 
to four or five cans on the way, at times going 
one road and returning by another, making 
stops both ways. 

In peddling honey one must not be easily dis- 
couraged, for sometimes a number of calls may 
be made and no sales effected; and then, again, 
it is quite the reverse, and honey will be sold 
at nearly every point at which a stop is made. 
One must start out with full faith in his honey 
as being of fine quality, and cheerful in spirit, 
and a determination to sell to every family pos- 
sible, even if only two or three pounds, leaving 
a leaflet at each place, and his honey-Jabel on 
each can, with name and address, which should 
mention the candying of honey in cool weather, 
and how to liquefy. I can not agree with some 
bee-keepers who advise the selling of the poor- 
er grades of extracted honey at home or in the 
home market. I believe a poor grade of this 
honey should never be sold at home, but sent 
off to be used in the packing of meats, or in 
factories where cheaper sweets are used. If 
this grade of honey be sent to a commission 
house, the apiarist should advise the firm of 
the shipment, grade of the honey, and the 
company to whom the honey is shipped will 
know at once where to place itin selling. The 
selling of inferior extracted honey, or of a low 
grade, has, when sold for family use, done a 
great deal to injure the sale of honey, and is, 1 
think, very unwise on the part of the apiarist 
who wishes to build up a good trade in honey, 
or hold one already obtained. One season the 
quality of our honey was very much injured by 
a mixture of so-called honey-dew. I offered no 
extracted honey for sale at home that season; 
and when asked by old customers if I had honey 
to sell Iinformed them that I had no honey 
that I had extracted which was fit to eat, as it 
was mixed with so-called honey-dew, and dark 
and rank in flavor. Of our comb honey that 
season, the better sections were picked out and 
sold; the dark (almost black) ones were given 
the bees the next spring. The extracted was 
sent to a commission firm, and sold for the pur- 
poses above suggested, at the low figure of 5 cts. 
per Ib. 

Milledgeville, II]. 
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DRAWN COMBS FOR SECTIONS. 


FEEDING TO PRODUCE WAX; HOW TO SECURE 
DRAWN COMBS FOR SECTIONS BY FEEDING, 
IN ADVANCE OF THE HARVEST. 











By Samuel Simmins. 





Mr. Root:—At the present moment it may 
perhaps be brought the more forcibly to your 
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mind that the reason why you and others con- 
demned, or failed to appreciate, my non-swarm- 
ing system, as applied to the production of comb 
honey, was because you did not grasp the real 
facts of the case. You probably considered, as 
did other honey: producers, that bees would not 
work in sections while so much empty space 
existed under the brood-combs. Yes, and how 
difficult it has been to get bee-keepers general - 
ly to know that their industrious workers would 
do it every time, without any necessity of fol- 
lowing the old idea of crowuing the brood- 
chamber ‘‘tight” for the purpose of securing 
the best-filled sections. 

For more than ten years I have been pegging 
away at this matter; and, by the pamphlet sent 
you with this, you will see that the basis of my 
system as applied to comb-honey production 
was drawn combs. 

Perhaps you wil! now realize my position, and 
will see how easily one may be misunderstood, 
or the main feature of a plan of management 
overlooked, when such practical men as your- 
selves did not read me aright, as shown by your 
complete oversight in respect to my existing 
plan, and, you will admit, fully established 
claim to priority as regards the adoption and 
systematic preparation of new or drawn combs 
ready for the comb-honey harvest. I believea 
copy of the said pamphlet was sent you when 
published in 1886, while friend Newman, of the 
American Bee Journal, disposed of a consider- 
able number of copies at the time. 











Fig. 23. 
Simmins’ Divided Section Holder, 
shewing arrangement of foundation 
and halved sections. 


In the opening chapter of that work, after 
describing how the vacant space should be pro- 
vided under the brood-nest, yon will notice I 
proceed: ‘‘ For all practical purposes the bees 
can be at once crowded into the sections, the 
latter being first filled with newly built combs.” 

. . .. . « “The supers (sections) being 
all fitted with combs, i We the bees 
will fill those rather than go on comb-building 
to any extent below, or in front of the brood- 
HOGG <6 hea eens “When one has made 
up his mind to start with nothing but comb, he 
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will find it can be done; and, moreover, an im- 
mensely increased yield will be secured there- 
by.” ; 

There are many other pointed references to 
the same prominent and integral feature in my 
system, which I need not bring in here; but for 
the latest developments in this line you will 
find important information in ‘‘Modern Bee- 
farm ”’ (1893 edition), pages 95,* 114 to 118, 136, 
138, 205. 

You will notice (p. 118) no attempt is to be 
made to build out full-depth cells; but that, as 
soon as they are well on the way, the combs are 
for all practical purposes ready for business; 
and that state of progress is attained in the 
course of a few hours only, when favorable con- 
ditions are ensured by the apiarist.' 

On page 117 of the above work you will find, 
“* Bee-keepers generally have saved over unfin- 
ished combs in sections from year to year, and 
these were found to give a good start to the 
bees; but: nothing was done to institute the 
systematic production of such new white combs 
for all sections before being placed on the hive, 
until the present system (Simmins’ non-swarm- 
ing plan) was inaugurated.” 

However, ‘combs left over” are not to be 
compared with the new combs, which are so 
readily obtained and more rapicly worked. 
This point will be freely admitted when it is 
remembered the fresh-drawn article has the 
strong scent of the living hive still clinging to 
it. 

DEEP-CELL SUPER FOUNDATION. 

My experience has taught me that, for comb 
honey, no cells whatever are required in the 
purchased foundation, but simply the thinnest 
possible mid-ribs impressed as usual, and in 
that case the natural base of course, being 
used. Ido not see how a high side-wall (thin 
enough) is to be gained. Even if ultimately 
secured, it will not be found so favorable as 
other foundation which has already and quite 
recently been worked upon by other bees. 
What, then, are to be the advantages of high 
walls? Such will be too bulky in shipping, 
more liable to damage, while cost and freight 
will be prohibitive as compared with the light- 
er article. Moreover, I donot think the bee- 
keeper will care to pay for the surplus wax, 
especially as deep cells encourage pollen de- 
posits where the most careful management is 
not carried out. 


PREPARING FOUNDATION; DRAWN COMBS SELF- 
FIXED INTO SECTIONS. 


If you wil! cut three sections into full-length 
halves, and also divide a section frame or hold- 
er, then arrange the whole set so that they go 
together again as one, and next place a sheet 
of foundation measuring some 4 in. deep by 13 
in. long (4x13) between the halves, you havea 
correct representation of Fig. 23 on p. 95 o0f my 





*For convenience of our readers I have repro- 
duced the engraving appearing on page 779.—ED. 


. 


‘*Modern Bee-farm.’”’ Can you imagine any 
thing neater, or a more expeditious and secure 
way of furnishing the sections? The halves 
can be put together by simple hand pressure, 
and inserted in the twin frames or holders, as 
the latter lie flat on a table before the overator, 
more rapidly than the entire section can possi- 
bly be folded by any known process. 

Having followed me so far you will now un- 
derstand my method of securing drawn combs 
ready for the crop of section honey. The whole 
sheet of foundation is attached (by pressure at 
intervals along the top-bar), to that half-frame, 
to which, on its other side, is secured the sep- 
arator, with three half-sections between (sep- 
arator and foundation). 

These half-sets are then spaced about 3¢ in. 
apart in asuper case,and drawn out by spe- 
cially prepared stocks, being exchanged for 
others as rapidly as the work can he made to 
progress. The companion halves (of each set 
of sections and holder) are then pressed on to 
the other side of the newly worked combs, and 
arranged in cases for completion as soon as the 
good times come. 

The halves of the holders are more easily re- 
moved from the sections than are the whole 
sections from an entire (old-style) frame when 
the combs are completed; while the founda- 
tion connecting the sections may then be di- 
vided by fine wire, or the three handled as one. 

An; alternative plan is that where my twin 
crates are used. In this style no separators are 
required, and? the} foundation may be first 
‘drawn ’”’ as before in half-frames. The three 
half-sections and adhering new comb were then 
removed from the frames and placed in the 
twin crates, together with the blank half-sec- 
tions in due order. jThe same crates, holding 
only:nine sections each, may also be used in 
lieu of section frames. They can be placed for 
the purpose of drawing comb immediately 
above the center of the brood-nest, when, with 
a suitable colony to work with, many combs 
can be prepared; and there is less trouble in 
shifting, as the contents of the crate are ar- 
ranged as they are to remain; consequently my 
sections cut on only three sides are adapted;;to 
this class of crate—a full-width sheet of foun- 
dation being dropped into the three sections at 
one operation, where it is immediately self- 
fixed. 

Heathfield, Sussex, Eng., Sept. 17. 

The foregoing article I referred to Mr. Weed 
the inventor of the :New Process foundation 
and an expert in the wax business. After read- 
ing the article and Mr. Simmins’ books, Mr. 
Weed expressed his doubts that waxjcould be 
produced ata profit by feeding, and gave‘hs 
reasons why. I told him I wished he’ would 
put his thoughts on the? matter to paper, and 
the following is the;result: | 

For the benefit of those not familiar with Mr. 
Simmins’ book it will be well to say that his 
whole “system” is based on the theory that 
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the production of wax is a profitable branch of 
bee culture, and that he predicts that, before 
long, it will be usual to feed back honey for the 
sake of producing wax. 


It seems to me that comment on such a the- 
ory is superfluous; but Mr. Simmins’ method of 
arriving at his conclusions may be of interest. 
He found, by feeding back, that 124 lbs. of hon- 
ey would produce 1 1b. of wax; but from this 
he deducts one-half as being the amount of 
honey consumed by the bees while building the 
comb. He thus figured that, according to the 
‘*“Simmins system,” one pound of wax can be 
produced from 62 lbs. of honey. Why the cost 
of the wax should not include the feed of the 
bees and their time while making the comb is 
more than I can see. 

I think it will be generally admitted that 
drawn combs are very valuable to the bees; 
but I scarcely see how Mr. Simmins can claim 
to be the discoverer of their usefulness. If it 
be a fact, however, that we can obtain a plen- 
tiful supply of drawn combs before the honey- 
harvest, by Mr. Simmins’ method, he is cer- 
tainly entitled to a great deal of credit. 

But, let’s see how he proposes to doit. After 
splitting the sections as shown in cut, he fills 
them full of foundation, making no allowance 
for sagging. He claims that this foundation 
will be built out to 44 in. deep in a very few 
days, if we feed them carefully and keep them 
warm enough which he proposes to do by “any 
kind of hot-water vessel placed above, espe- 
cially at night, where it can be regularly at- 
tended to.”’ 
but I don’t believe that many people want them 
badly enough to patrol the apiary day and 
night, with a tea-kettle full of hot water. The 
Kind of foundation that he considers “‘ perfect ”’ 
for surplus honey is only a septum, without 
any side-walls whatever; for he finds his bees 
generally gnaw off all the side-walls before 
they begin to build. He must have had very 
strange bees to obtain such a result. Com- 
menting on a recent editorial in GLEANINGS, 
Mr. Simmins says he doesn’t see how deep-cell 
foundation can be made, and that the cost will 
be prohibitive. If he doesn’t know how it can 
be made, how does he know what it will cost to 
make it ? 

‘It was not proposed to use any more wax, but 


to take it out of the base of the foundation,. 


where Mr. Simmins prefers to have it, and put 
it into the walls where the bees can best utilize 
it. 

Later.—Since the above was in type a letter 
has come to hand from G. M. Doolittle, who, 
speaking of putting on sections before the 
honey flow, says,‘ If we put our sections on ear- 
ly, and they are on when there is no honey to 
be had, the bees seem to be bound to cut out 
the ordinary light foundation and make a 
‘mess’ so that when a yield comes the founda- 
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tion is out of place or gone entirely, which is a 
nuisance.” It would seem from this that Mr. 
Doolittle’s experience with foundation before 
the flow is not the same as Mr. Simmins’. 


[Whether Mr. Simmins is right or not in his 
idea on the economy of producing comb made 
by bees before the actual harvest, by feeding. 
I should be inclined to give him credit for first 
conceiving the great possibilities and advan- 
tage of drawn comb in the production of comb 
honey. Now,if any one in this or any other 
—* is prior in this idea let him hold up his 

and. 

Idid receive the pamphlet bearing date of 
1886; but I must confess thatI did not at the 
time “catch on” to the value of drawn combs 
in supers. Indeed, I was and have been skep- 
tical all along until Mr. Weed convinced me by 
actual tests in the apiary this summer that 
bees would fill with honey, and seal over sec- 
tions of drawn comb, before they would even 
touch foundation in other sections next to 
them.—Eb.] 
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BEE-KEEPING IN JAMAICA. 
INDUCEMENTS AS WELL AS :DRAWBACKS. 
By H. G. Burnet. 

















Friend Root:— Bee-keeping in this ideal 
clime, one would think, should be in keeping 
with its surroundings; and if the location is 
properly selected, or the bee-keeper does a little 
migrating to catch the flow from different 
sources, he will ordinarily not find any thing to 
complain of. Box hives and black bees are the 
rule in the island—at least among the peasantry 
—with the old box super, with glass side, for 
the surplus arrangement. Some are beginning 
to use frame hives, and, of course, extractors 
naturally follow, and other modern appliances 
are apt to make their way, though slowly—at 
least among bee-keepers of the peasant class, 
who mingle more or less superstition with their 
knowledge. A colored neighbor who has an 
apiary of 100 colonies in boxes of varied dimen- 
sions sells his honey at retail at 12 cts. per pint 
—this forstrained honey—for which the demand 
is greater than comb. Wholesale rates for 
export are much lower, being from 38 to 45 ects. 
per gallon in Kingston, which does not show a 
very great apparent profit; and as to how much 
profit there may be, I can not say until 1 have 
had more experience. I think the home mar- 
ket capable of expansion if proper care be 
shown in catering to it. A recent inquiry in 
Kingston showed the market entirely bare— 
none to be had at any price. No wonder there 
is no home market. 

As to the drawbacks: In some places ants are 
very troublesome, and hives are set up on posts 
two feet high, and various methods used to 
prevent the ants from getting to them. In 
some parts of the island drouths sometimes 
cut seasons short, and even make feeding neces- 
sary if extracting has been too close: but if the 
bee-keeper sees to it that the lower story is not 
disturbed, the bees, if Italians, will go through 
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all right. The low export price mentioned is 
for the ordinary strained honey. I imagine 
that best grades of logwood, orange, or lignum- 
vitz honey, put upin neat packages, say five- 
gallon cans, would sell at a good price in Lon- 
don. Itis honey thatis hard to beat anywhere. 
There is a wide field for bee-keeping here, as 
well as for the growing of certain tropical 
fruits,and coffee, nutmegs, allspice, kola nuts, 
etc., and certain vegetables for American mar- 
kets, such as Irish potatoes, egg-plants, toma- 
toes, etc. The soil is rich, the climate health- 
ful and pleasant, and,in the mountains, quite 
cool and bracing. The scenery is lovely, and, 
among the mountains, magnificent. The gov- 
ernment is English; but the larger part of the 
population is black or colored; yet they are 
more peaceable, and easier to get on with, than 
a like population in the United States. 
Ewarton, Jamaica, Oct. 8. 


rt a 
COMB-HONEY CRATES. 


MAKING THEM THE RIGHT LENGTH FOR A 
WAGON-BOX. 








By F. Greiner. 





Mr. Editor:—For shipping comb honey by 

regular freight you have for several years 
advised to crate together nine of the 24-lb. 
_cases into one large crate, three cases side and 
side, and three high; and no doubt you have 
sent out a good many such racks or crates. 
Now, I can not believe that crates of such di- 
mensions, as they would necessarily have to be, 
are the most convenient. I made up a few this 
season, and when done I found they would not 
load crosswise into an ordinary wagon-box; 
and to set them lengthwise, mueh space had to 
be wasted, and but few could be taken at one 
load. Being at our depot this fall one day I 
happened to witness the arrival of a few such 
erates coming from my friend C. F. Dodd, of 
Italy. They had been carried some eight miles 
on a wagon, and on account of their loading so 
unhandily one of them had been carried turned 
up on one side, so as to go into the wagon- box. 
As might be expected, the honey was leaking 
from this crate. 

As we can not very well change the size of 
our wagons I would suggest, instead of con- 


structing a crate for three cases side by side, to | 


arrange it for but two, and then tier up four 
high, making eight to the crate—a package 
nearer cubic; also heavy enough for convenient 
handling, weighing about 250 pounds. Crates 


of this shape and size may be loaded with the 
projecting handles crosswise the wagon-box, 
and a fair load may thus be gotten on con- 
veniently. 

Of course, these crates are an additional ex- 
pense to our business; but they may be return- 
ed to us by freight after the honey is taken out, 
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and, if they are made well, they will last for 
years. 

I inclose you a drawing of a crate I have been 
making of late. The drawing explains itself; 





but I will give a few hints that may be of bene- 
fit to some one or other in case you should de- 
cide to publish this: 

Although a crate may be made principally of 
edgings as they often come from the sawmill, I 
prefer to make them of regular one-inch lum- 
ber, preferably basswood. The strips the crate 
is made of need not be any wider than 24 
inches, except the boards around the bottom A 
and C, which should be about 6 and 414 inches 
respectively, and the regular bottom B, which 
may be of thin lumber, and should be tolerably 
tight. Itis to rest on 114 or 2 inch strips nailed 
to the boards A A, at the bottom. In construct- 
ing the crate I allow 2 inches space for hay or 
straw. The handles E E should project about 
six inches—no more—and should be rounded 
the whole length, as should be the strips at the 
top,D D. Thesharp corners inside the crate 
would be found disagreeable to the hands and 
knuckles when setting the honey-cases into the 
crate, and when taking them out. The posts, 
P, P, etc., should be a full inch thick to give 
sufficient room for the fingers when filling the 
crate. The lower edge of the 4-inch-wide 
boards C C may be rounded also,so as to be 
easy on the shins of the freight hands or other 
carriers. 

There, now, if your artist will reproduce my 
drawing exactly as it is, it will be easy enough 
for any one with the above description to make 
the crate. 

Naples, N. Y. 

{Your point is a good one; and if we can 
change our crates and yet not run into some 
other difficulty worse than the one under consid- 
eration, we will make the change. The only 
objection to your crate is that it would be 
a little top-heavy—liable to be toppled over in 
freight cars when they are bunted by other 
cars. Our present crate takes in an even 50 
shipping-cases in the flat. The new one should 


be made to do as much. We will test the mat- 
ter.—Ep.] 
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N deciding upon the 
matter of working 
his bees for extract- 
ed or comb honey, 

Fred reasoned, but 

perhaps not without 
prejudice and incli- 
nation, that any 
clod-pate could run 
an extractor and be 
satisfied with half- 
way work and half- 
way success, while comb-honey production 
called for a higher order of skill. He also held 
the opinion that, if a person commenced to 
work his bees for extracted honey, however 
successful or skillful he might be, he should be 
so progressive as to aspire, student-like. to 
graduate from the various departments of hon- 
ey production, and should regard every nice 
section of comb honey as a diploma to that 
degree. Fred further reasoned that, if the 
honey produced on the river-bottom was amber 
or light amber, it would show all of those 
grades to full advantage in the liquid state; 
but if put into comb the white cappings would 
raise the honey at least one grade, and could be 
sold to better advantage. In the promotion of 
these plans Fred had‘sent to San Francisco for 
several thousand sections; and while he was 
away employed in good works the little steamér 

Valetta, which never tied up over a Sunday, 
left his bundles of supplies on the Ghering 
wharf. 

It was in this work of putting together sec- 
tions that he wished to employ the services of 
Gimp Dawson; and early Tuesday morning he 
sculled his boat down the river for him. 

In years past the Buells had been through 
the deep waters of affliction in the loss ofa 
bright and promising boy of nine years. His 
‘clothing had been laid away with care, and 
twice a year or oftener it would be removed 
from its receptacle, and aired. On such occa- 
sions, as memory went back to the whistling, 
rollicking boy, Mrs. Buell would as often sit 
down. and, bowing her head upon her hands, 
give way to sobs and tears. 

In view of the condition of the Dawson boys, 
Mr. Buell had mildly suggested that they could 
make no better use of the garments than to 
clothe the naked with them. After a few 
moments of sober reflection, Mrs. Buell said it 
was just as well, perhaps. Therefore, soon 








~¢ aly! non ‘et th=kids ud 
Know me frum an eel!" 


after the Buells landed, Gimp was taken into 
the bath-room; but half an hour later the 
Gimp that came out with Mr. Buell was not 
the Gimp who went in. Like a chrysalis he 
had shed his ragged shell, and emerged, nota 
gaudy butterfly, but a clean, wholesome-looking 
boy. He evidently appreciated the change; 
and as he surveyed himself he said, “Golly! 
non ’er the kids’d know me frum an eel—slick, 
am I?” 

The supper- table, with clean white spread 
and dainty dishes, was another revelation; and, 
forgetting his mother’s injunction, he let his 
tongue loose, and said, ‘‘ Are this heaven, Mr. 
Buell?” 

It wasin this transformed and wondering con- 
dition that Fred found him. ‘“‘ Why, Gimp,” 
said he, “you look every inch a man. The 
next thing for you to do is to earn some money. 
I want you to help me a few days at the Gher- 
ing ranch, and will pay you well for your work.” 

‘*Kin I ever come back here agin?” asked 
Gimp, with some apprehension. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Buell, with emphasis. 
““Mr. Anderson wants your services for only a 
few days; then you can return, and next Sun- 
day you shall go home to see your people.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Fred, ‘‘ that he never 
ought to go back again; for if there is any im- 
provement in him here, it will be lost in the 
influences of his home.” 

“You are wrong there, Fred, for we must 
make the influence work the other way, and 
elevate the whole family. You know the Scrip- 
ture injunction, °A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.’ This is the leaven, and it isin 
our hands to apply it properly.” 

“T fear it will be a desperately hard job,” 
said Fred. ‘Ishall study this specimen for the 
next few days; and if we can make any im- 
pression here, there may be hopes for the rest.” 

Fred’s colonies of bees had strengthened up 
rapidly after the transfer, and were now crowd- 
ing him for supers. In preparing them he 
found Gimp avery handy and tractable boy. 
When shown the sections he said, ‘I reckon I 
knows how tu put them tergether. We kids 
had a hull lot of them fur playthings arter 
McBurger was drowndid. Yer see, dad ust ter 
come around sometimes about sundown and 
say, ‘Wall, boys, ’'m gettin’ pow’ful honey 
hungry. We’ll go over an’ rob a skep of bees.’ 
Bob an’ I had to do the work an’ get the stings. 
Ef we cried ’r made a fuss ’r tried to git away, 
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dad stood thar with a whip ready to kelarrup 
us. When we got through an’ had the honey 
in the wash-tub he’d tell us tu take the chips, 
as he called these sections, fur playthings. He 
was a curis man, dad was.” 

““T should say he was,” said Fred, as through 
the boy he got another view of the man’s de- 
pravity. 

Matt Hogan would come over as the work on 
the ranch would allow, and the three made 
short work of the sections and supers, and the 
hives were soon supplied. 

Fred now turned his attention to the erection 
of the cabin; and with Gimp’s aid he had that 
in such a stage of progress that on Friday night 
he returned Gimp to Mr. Buell’s, rewarding 
him liberally with several pieces of silver, 
which, being the first he had ever earned, gave 
him such a sense of ownership and.of his im- 
portance as he had never before experienced. 

Fred and nearly all of the men on the Gher- 
ing ranch were quite punctual in their attend- 
ance at the Sunday-school. The general at- 
tendance became larger as the Sundays passed, 
and Matt Hogan became so much interested 
that he had gotten together a jolly class of Irish 
boys, and overin one corner he was teaching 
them rules of sobriety and good order, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to St. Patherick,” as he expressed it.?: 

When Mr. Buell persisted in putting into 
practice his preaching, and brought back an 
improved Gimp with his earnings in his pocket, 
Mrs. Dawson had faith that her day of pros- 
perity had arrived. Covering his charity with 
a little diplomacy, Mr. Buell purchased fish of 
the boys, or wild berries and mistletoes of the 
girls, and soon had them all well clothed. The 
better influences thus setin motion had their 
effect, and the family began to rise to a higher 
worldly and spiritual level. 

Fred’s bees made remarkable progress consid- 
ering the lateness of the transfer, and his sec- 
tioas were gradually filled. The sea8Son was 
prolonged by moisture in the river-bottoms, and 
by August his forty colonies had increased to 
fifty, and yielded on an average 100 pounds per 
colony. The pile of beautiful comb honey in 
the one-pound sections, all crated and nicely 
graded into three lots, filled the half of his 
cabin, and created quite a sensation on the 
Ghering ranch, and all of the men were getting 
the bee-fever. 

“That vas a case of somedings from nodings,” 
said Mr. Ghering, as he looked wonderingly at 
the pile of filled crates. ‘Let mesee. You get 
10 cents a pound, may be more; 5000 pounds, 
that make you $500. You vork only two dree 
months, somedimes go to meetin’, go fishin’, go 
to see Miss Buell. That vasso. You vas von 
rich man. One tausend colonies make $10,000. 
Mine cracious! Fred, you vas von millionaire 
—von golt-pug—before you vas dirty years old. 
Mine cracious! I vill set out mine whole ranch 
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to bee-hifes;’”? and Mr. Ghering walked to and 
fro with his handsin his pockets, grasping his 
imaginary fortune. 

“It is very easy to figure out great profits in 
the production of honey, but quite another 
thing to realize them. The greater the number 
of colonies, the greater the expense; and it has 
been found that one man with a little help now 
and then, with a moderate number of colonies, 
say 500, will realize about as much clear profit 
in the long run as a person owning a thousand 
or more. But you can figure up great fortunes 
now for a few days while I run down to Sacra- 
mento with a few samples and try to market it.” 

Matt Hogan’s colony, on another portion of 
the ranch, under Fred’s supervision, had made 
remarkable progress, and had secured 150 
pounds of honey. This was added to Fred’s 
pile, and he said to Matt, ‘‘I shal] want you to 
look after your honey and mine while I am 
away.” 

‘** Sure and I will,” said Matt. ‘I will occupy 
yer cot out here; and while me one eye is fasht 
asleep I’ll keep the other cocked on the honey.”’ 

Fred’s journey down the river was prosaic 
enough. Heavy clouds were gathering. with 
every indication of rain. Everybody on the 
boat was glum to a painful degree, and Fred 
was glad to get into the business rattle of the 
city. He was fortunate to tind ready sale for 
his honey at 104¢ cents, and agreed to deliver it 
within a week. He was loth to leave the city 
so soon again; but putting business before 
pleasure, he took the very next steamer up the 
river. The indications of rain were more pro- 
nounced; but wiseacres said it would not rain; 
or if it did it would be of short duration, for it 
was a month too early for a general downpour. 
In spite of these predictions, it did commence 
to rain; and when Fred landed at Ghering’s 
wharf it did pour. Matt had given faithful 
atterition to the honey. To him every section 
looked as beautiful and precious as a diamond. 
The little cabin protected it nicely from the 
pouring rain. 

‘*And now,” said Fred, slapping Matt enthu- 
siastically upon the shoulder, “if it will only 
stop raining we will have this honey down to 
the city, and our money for it, in less than a 
week.”’ 

But the rain continued, and the next morn- 
ing the river commenced to rise. 

‘““We will certainly haf a flut,’? said Mr. 
Ghering. ‘The water-sheds of old Shasta will 
sent down water enough for a dosen rifers; 
then look out for the levees further down.” 

The rain continued without intermission all 
day, and toward evening the river had become 
still more swollen, and swept swiftly around 
the chalk butte, carrying upon its muddy and 
turbulent surface much debris from far up 
stream. ; 

“Fred,” said Mr. Ghering, ‘‘I think you’d 
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better come ofer to the ranch to-night. I ton’t 
pelief it a safe blace here.” ' 

‘* Why, bless you,” said Fred, laughing, ‘this 
is the safest place on the whole ranch. Don’t 
you see, my house is founded on arock? and 
this butte has ten feet elevation above all the 
surrounding country. Your whole ranch would 
wash away before this butte would move.” 

“That vas all right, Fred; you vas your own 
toctor,and you take yourown medicine. I only 
gif you the varning;”’ and Mr. Ghering went to 
his own cabin. 

Fred stuck tenaciously to his rock and his 
honey; and Matt Hogan also, having the same 
contidence in the chalky bluff, cast his lot that 
night with Fred. 

Their animated conversation about honey 
production and the proper marketing of the 
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several feet. ‘It is being undermined!” shout- 
ed Fred in.terror. 

“Aye, that is so,” said Matt; ‘an’ may the 
blissed Vargin help us.” 

Another downward lurch of the great chalk 
bluff, and the water began to foam over the 
surface. The hives in the neatly arranged 
apiary were lifted upon the current, and sent 
tumbling and knocking together, spilling out 
the frames and bees, and rapidly disappearing 
into chaos. 

Another lurch, and the little cabin with its 
precious contents began to swing sidewise. 
The stout work-bench upon which Fred had so 
faithfully worked began to swing out. They 
were up to the knees in water; and Fred, as 
though suddenly awakening from a stupor, 
shouted, ‘‘ Matt, tothe bench! to the bench!” 





THE FLOOD. 


same enlivened the evening; but at length the 
monotonous roar of the river and the patter of 
the rain had a somniferous effect, and they 
stowed themselves in their blankets for the 
night. 

They slept soundly, as young men do, until 
they were both wakened by a sudden tremor 
and jolt of the cabin. They both sprang out of 
their cots and out of the cabin with confused 
exclamations, and the scene that confronted 
them in the misty dawn sent consternation to 
their hearts. The raging river had broken 
through the old channel, and a swiftly running 
torrent many yards across was between them 
and the main land. There was no way of 
escape from the bluff. Again the whole bluff 
trembled, and the portion on the bend settled 


At the same moment. he jumped forit. Hold- 
ing it against the current a moment he whirled 
it bottom up and shouted again, “Jump, Matt!” 
and they both clung to it as it shot out into the 
swirling, tossing river, followed by the cabin 
and the bursting crates of honey. The bench 
built of sycamore timbers, with the strongly 
braced legs, made a substantial raft for ordi- 
nary waters; but now even its strength was 
severely tested. Careening to one side, shoot- 
ing like a log, water dashing violently over it, 
and, more dangerous still, the rushing and 
grinding debris alongside them; but amid the 
roar and tumult they clung to the braces with 
the despair of lost men. 

Gnarled roots of trees would suddenly thrust 
their black specter-like arms out of the water, 
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and as suddenly vanish. The raft itself was 
lifted and nearly upset by them. Under the 
exciting strain of the moment Fred’s imagina- 
tion was getting distorted. He thought those 
vicious roots were Dawson’s arms grasping for 
him, and he clung closer to the braces. 

* Matt! O Matt!” he shouted in terror, asa 
huge root swung across the end of the raft; but, 
too late; faithful Matt Hogan, with a vain 
gurgling cry for help, was swept into oblivion. 
The same avenging arm crashed its way along 
toward Fred. 
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| SEASOMABLE QUESTINNI S32 


BY G.M.DoouitTLe.Boropino.Ny, hy 











CORRECT BEE-SPACE. 

Question.—What is the exact space required 
for a worker-bee to pass through, and that the 
queen and drone can not go through ? 

Answer.—Itis no trick at all to exclnde drones 
and let the worker-bees pass, as any thing from 
#; of an inch up to nearly or quite z3 will do it. 
But when it comes to a space which will allow 
a large worker to pass and stop a small queen, 
we find that it needs a nicety of workmanship 
not found in the average bee-keeper. Queens 
and workers vary very much in size, and I have 
had several queens which would squeeze through 
an opening which many workers considered an 
effectual barrier to themselves, preferring to 
stay outside the hive rather than to try to go 
through the same. By most bee-keepers ~; of 
an inch, or the merest trifle less, is considered 
to be the right size of perforation to use for all 
queen-excluding purposes; but quite a few say 
they find #; of an inch to work better with them 
than a narrower space, as it practically excludes 
all queens, with rare. exceptions, while it does 
not bother the workers to any perceptible ex- 
tent. Some seem to think that a laying queen 
can not pass through a space which will allow 
a virgin queen to go through quitecomfortably; 
but I think this a mistake, as all of my experi- 
ence goes to prove that any laying queen can 
pass through the same space when being fertile 
that she could pass before she became fertile; 
for it is the thorax which tests the ability of the 
queen to pass through a certain space, not the 
abdomen, as some suppose. The abdomen of 
any bee is soft and yielding, while the thorax 
will not give a particle from any pressure the 
subject itself can bring to bear upon it; and as 
the thorax does not change in size any, through 
the queen becoming a layer of eggs, it makes no 
difference whether the queen is laying or not as 
to the size of perforation she can actually pass 
through. I say actually pass through, because 
there is a great difference between the determi- 
nation of a queen to squeeze through certain 
places, as a queen when laying any thing like 
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her maximum number of eggs rarely tries to 
leave the brood-chamber proper; and if she 
does so try it is only in a feeble way. But let 
any queen which has been laying one, two, or 
three years get into such a state of excitement 
that she will go to piping and running about in 
a way Similar to that of a virgin queen, and she 
will make as determined efforts to pass through 
any small space as she ever did in her life. To 
sum up: My experience has been that a proper- 
ly developed virgin queen will very rarely get 
through #; of aninch. Worker- bees can crowd 
through 5; of an inch; but if any thing short of 
that it becomes such hard work that the ex- 
cluder is a nuisance to themselves and to their 
keeper. A space of 4} of an inch will allow 
most workers to pass with simply brushing the 
hairs on their backs, while it practically ex- 
cludes all queens, and certainly all drones; 
hence this latter size is my choice for a queen- 
excluder. Many of us would be pleased to hear 
from the managers of GLEANINGs on this point. 


SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 

Question.—How can I secure sub-earth venti- 
lation in my cellar, which is on a level lot? 
This cellar in which I wish to winter my bees 
the coming winter is very damp, and the build- 
ing-site is on a very level piece of land. Can I 
get a current of air to enter the cellar by laying 
the six-inch tile on a down-hill plan, and sink a 
hole four feet square at the outlet of this tiling? 


Answer.—The only difficulty I see with the 
plan given is lack of drainage. What will there 
be to hinder water coming into the hole you re- 
fer to whenever it rains during winter, or when 
it becomes warm enough to thaw the snow? 
Unless some means is provided to do away with 
this water it will be apt to come into the hole 
so as to cover up the endcof the tiling just at a 
time or the times when your sub-earth ventila- 
tor would be of the most necessity for the wel- 
fare of your bees? Then there is another thing 
which perhaps you have not thought of: A sub- 
earth ventilator will do no good unless you have 
some means for the warm air to escape from the 
top of the cellar or room containing the bees. 
And even with a pipe at the top to let the warm 
air out. air will not circulate to any extent dur- 
ing a time when the temperature outside is the 
same as or warmer than that inside; and such 
times as these are just when you need fresh air 
the most in your cellar, if fresh air is really 
necessary, by special means, in a cellar for bees. 
If you can so arrange that a three-inch pipe 
can go from near the bottom of your cellar up 
into the pipe from the stove which you have a 
fire in every day, then you can be sure of a 
draft which will change the air in your cellar 
any day during winter, no matter how warm or 
how cold. In this three-inch pipe you should 
have some means for regulating the amount of 
air that is to pass through, from the full amount 
to none at all, as you and the bees desire. Your 
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sub-earth ventilator should also be below frost, 
and from 100 to 150 feet long, so that the frosty 
air may be heated so as not to send a chill over 
the cellar when it enters. But let me whisper 
a word or two: After you have tried this sub- 
earth ventilator, arranged as above, for a win- 
ter or two, turning the regulator in the pipe 
from one to ten times a day, you will soon find 
yourself turning it off or shut the most of the 
time, till finally you will leave it shut altogeth- 
er; for all of my experience goes to prove that 
James Heddon was right when he said, ‘‘ Keep 
the temperature of your cellar up to 45° Fahr., 
and you need have no fears of dampness or bad 
air. If at any time the cellar gets too warm, 
ventilate it at the top.” I quote from memory, 
as I have not time to hunt the matter up. This 
and my own observation was what led me to let 
my sub-earth ventilator fill up, and dispense 
with the upper one entirely. Butif any person 
has fears in this matter, the proper way is for 
him to test the thing till he is satisfied. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


[Sixteenths and thirty-seconds are hardly 
small enough to give the exact size best adapt- 
ed for excluding queens, but not too small to 
hinder workers. Our present zinc, by a mi- 
crometer measure, is 74%); of an inch wide. Our 
first zinc had the perforations 744%; but it was 
found that occasionally a developed queen 
would go through; but since we changed to 

5. the zinc has given universal satisfaction. 
t has been pronounced right by such authori- 
ties as P. H. Elwood and Capt. J. E. Hether- 
ington. Dr. Miller did report that he had a 
queen go through this size; but the queen must 
have been undersized around her waist or 
thorax; for the doctor sent a strip that she 
went through, and this measured ;4%7;. Smaller 
than this size hinders the workers greatly, 
especially when filled with honey. I tried, very 
thoroughly. zinc +4% —a difference, you will no- 
tice, of only five one- thousandths—and it bother- 
ed the workers not a little.—Ep. } 

















A LEAD FRAME-SPACER. 
Mr. Root:—As Dr. Miller is anxious to have 
some frame-spacers, I thought you might be 
interested in my style of spacer. They are 
made of lead—the softer the better; are 
cone-shaped, and are satisfactory so far 
as I have used them. The base is as 
wide as the side-bar, and the top is a 
little wider than the nail-head. In the 
top of the cone the nail-head is sunk 
into the lead by reaming it out for the nail. I 
think you will understand from thecrude outline 
I have attempted to draw, that you put the 
head on the nail, and have the two separate. 
The lead is the head, and you simply drive the 
wire nail through it. 
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The advantage of my spacer is this: The 
head will not catch and hold fast in the wire of 
an extractor. The nail being covered by a soft 
metal like lead, if, by accident in uncapping, 
the honey-knife slips and hits the spacer, no 
damage is done to the knife. The lead may be 
cut, but it does not damage the spacer either. 
Only a very hard knock will cut deep enough 
to hit the nail. They can be used on any frame, 
and made any length. The ones I usedI ran 
in a mold of wood. A mold like a bullet-mold, 
to run 10 ata time, could be manufactured by 
your company, and sent out to the bee-keepers, 
and they could run them themselves; or a 
machine like a type-machine could make them 
by the thousand. You could sell them by the 
pound, like shot. Any bee-keeper could buy 
his wire nails athome. The base of the cone 
of my spacer should be a little hollow, to fit 
down and have a bearing surface all around. 
They could be made of pressed paper, and it 
might be better than lead if it is not too ex- 
pensive. J. R. CHALKER. 

Empire, Or., Sept. 29. 

[Your spacer is probably a good one, and no 
doubt most bee-keepers can make them in the 
way you describe. But a very much cheaper 
article is a furniture-nail. These can be bought 


et heads very much like your lead spacer.— 
D. 


MAPLE-SUGAR MOTH-WORMS; HOW TO GET RID 
OF THEM. 

I have discovered something of interest to 
maple-sugar makers and.dealers. Honeycomb- 
ing of maple sugar has been a problem as yet 
unsolved by many of us. This is a term we 
have applied to the soft holes that have ap- 
peared in maple sugar, especially in summer. I 
took two pieces of badly honeycombed sugar 
out of a grocer’s show-case, and with the naked 
eye I saw the little fellow that dues all the dam- 
age, crawling about. He is a very lively little 
rascal, and after a while he makes a chrysalis 
and goes into the butterfly state; and I have 
seen these silky houses and the webs they have 
spun. So the cause of all the trouble is a moth 
that lays eggs. They hatch into worms, and 
they eat the sugar and burrow in it. 

Now for a remedy. I am informed that bi- 
sulphide of carbon put into a saucer, and allow- 
ed to evaporate in a tight box with the sugar, 
absolutely kills all worms, etc., except un- 
hatched eggs. This stuff is very inflammable; 
and when buying you should tell the druggist 
how you intend to use it, and he will give you 
valuable information, and help you to avoid 
accidents. On exposure to the air, the drug all 
evaporates and leaves no smell. 

Chicago, III. HERMAN F. Moore. 


[Mr. Moore has sent us, in a vial, one of the 
worms. Itis 4 inch long and about +4 inch in 


diameter, yellow in color, with a brown head. 
In light-colored sugar it might very easily es- 
cape notice.—Ep.] 
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RIVAL BEE-PAPERS AND THEIR POLICY. 

Two rival editors of two separate rival bee- 
periodicals took the train at Chicago, rode in 
the same car, slept in the same berth, in the 
same bed, ate at the same tables—in fact, were 
together much of the time for a whole week, 
and did not even quarrel, nor were they jealous 
of each other in convention. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the two aforesaid editors were not 
on friendly terms; that they went to the con- 
vention on separate roads; that they sat on op- 
posite sides of the convention room; that when- 
ever one proposed a policy the other would 
oppose it. The actual situation at the Lincoln 
convention —in fact, at every other in later 
times—has been the very opposite. At two dif- 
ferent conventions the editors of the American 
Bee Journal and GLEANINGS have sat in the 
same chair. A very few delight in calling this 
condition of things “mutual admiration.” Call 
it what they may, it is doing tenfold more for 
the bee-keeping world than the other policy 
could give. 


GOVERNMENT AID AND APIS DORSATA. 

AT the Lincoln convention a resolution was 
passed condemning the action taken by the Erie 
Co., N. Y., Bee-keepers’ Association, recom- 
mending that the general government send an 
expedition to the far East to secure Apis dorsa- 
ta. This action of the North American was 
based ‘on the ground that it was unnecessary 
and impractical; that government aid, if any 
be secured, should be diverted in other direc- 
tions. Some of my friends at the convention 
knowing that I hadtexpressed myself in a simi- 
lar way thought that on page 528 of GLEANINGS 
for July 15I had changed my mind. A careful 
reading of the article by W. K. Morrison, and 
of the footnote in question, will convince them 
that I did not make a ‘‘flop-over.”’ I was at 
first opposed to the expense on the part of the 
government, and am yet; but our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Morrison, has a scheme for getting 
these bees through the influence of friends high 
in authority, from the different governments of 
the world. His plan is, in a word, to secure the 
coéperation of leading scientists, men of means, 
steamship companies, and diplomats, of the 
world. Financial aid from this country he con- 
siders out of the question. 

“THE USE OF DRAWN COMBS; SOME DRAW- 
BACKS.” 

In an article under this heading in the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, Mr. E. T. Abbott, the writ- 
er, says: “ There are two drawbacks in the use 
of drawn comb, which, in my opinion, can nev- 
er be overcome. One of these is the tendency of 
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honey to sour when it is put into the combs so 
rapidly;” and ‘‘ the other and perhaps most se- 
rious objection is that one can never secure as 
delicate and friable comb in this way as he can 
when the bees build the comb as they store the 
honey.” As to the first objection, [ can not see 
why that would not apply with equal force to 
honey stored in extracting-combs. I have al- 
ways supposed that liquid honey from Missouri 
was as good as that from any other locality. If 
it is not, then Mr. Abbott’s objection has force 
only in his State or locality. As to the second 
objection, those of us who have advocated the 
use of drawn combs, or, rather, called attention 
to the advantage that would accrue from their 
use, have had reference, not to full-depth combs, 
but to comb leveled down with the B. Taylor 
leveler—at least, that was what I meant. This 
would make the cells anywhere from 3, to 14 in. 
deep. I believe it is generally admitted that 
unfinished sections of full depth, when filled 
with honey the second time, and capped over, 
do not make first-class comb honey. B. Tay- 
lor’s idea was, as I tried to point out, to level 
these combs down to a point where bees would 
have to rebuild and at most leave only the 
base or septum and a part of the original cell- 
wall as made the year previous. Such rebuilt 
comb is as ‘“‘delicate and friable’ as any. I 
have seen and sampled just such comb honey, 
and it is fully equai to any drawn out from 
foundation that I ever saw; therefore I do not 
see that either one of Mr. Abbott’s objections 
stands in the way of the drawn combs that I 
referred to at least. 


‘HONEY AS FOOD; WHY IT SHOULD BE EATEN.” 

A VERY interesting article bearing the above 
caption appears in the American Bee Journal 
for Oct. 8, by Prof. A. J. Cook. After discuss- 
ing the various kinds of foods necessary to make 
life and health, the professor speaks of the 
marked difference in the physiological effects of 
cane sugarand honey. ‘ Until a comparative- 
ly recent date,” he says, ‘‘cane sugar was un- 
known, if we except maple sugar. . Thus 
in the olden time honey formed almost the ex- 
clusive sugar. . I have been told by some 
excellent physicians that they thought some of 
the worst diseases of modern times, especially 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, were more prev- 
alent than formerly, and they thought it due to 
the large consumption of cane sugar, which 
was all unknown in the long ago. The 
digestion of food is simply to render it osmotic, 
or capable of being taken through an organic 
membrane —capable of being absorbed. We 
eat starch. It is non-osmotic, and would lie in 
the stomach and intestines indefinitely, except 
that by digestion it is changed to a glucose-like 
sugar. Cane sugar, though somewhat 
osmotic, is not readily absorbed.” Then he goes 
on to show that nectar is digested or transform- 
ed by the bees, making it what we call honey, 
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and this makes it a safer food than cane sugar. 
Again, he adds: ‘There can be no doubt but 
that, in eating honey, our digestive machinery 
is saved work that it would have to perform if 
we ate cane sugar.” And then he concludes by 
stating, on the authority of physicians, that 
“the large consumption of cane sugar by the 
nineteenth-century man is harmful! to the great 
eliminators—the kidneys—and so a menace to 
long life and health.” 

OProf. Cook is doing a good service in preach- 
ing the good doctrine that honey is a far safer 
and much better sweet to eat than the modern 
sugars of the day. Indeed, I know of some phy- 
sicians who are recommending the use of honey 
in place of sugar to their patients who can’t eat 
cane sugar. I think it would be well for those 
who peddle honey from house to house to em- 
phasize these facts to their customers. 


THE MANUFACTURER AND THE DEALER ; INDIS- 
CRIMINATE CREDIT. 

I HEARTILY indorse the paper that was read 
by Mr. E. T. Abbott in defense of the dealer in 
apicultural supplies. He made the point that 
he is a producer just as truly as is the man who 
keeps bees and markets honey, or the owner of 
a factory who takes boards and makes them 
into hives. He deprecated the tendency on the 
part of the manufacturers to bring those deal- 
ers into unfair competition with themselves 
(the manufacturers), owing to the pressure of 
other competitions from other manufacturers. 
More than one dealer had bought early in large 
quantities; and, before the season was out, had 


found that the firm from whom he secured his . 


goods, owing to dull trade, was offering the 
same goods, in small quantities, for less than he 
had paid for them by the carload. Continuing, 
he said: “There is no greater curse to modern 
society than the miscellaneous-credit system. 
Credit may be a good thing; but I am honest in 
the opinion that it would be a blessing to all if 
no man or woman could get any thing for con- 
sumption before paying for it. A good 
motto to adopt, especially for young people, is 
to ‘ pay as you go;’ and if you can’t ‘ pay,’ don’t 
‘ Zo.’ ” 

By the way brother Abbott looked across the 
room at me I concluded he was expecting an on- 
slaught from my quarter; and as what he said 
accorded with my notions I coucluded to say 
nothing. He finally said he would like to hear 
from E.R. In reply I indorsed the paper en- 
tire; and that, while we (The A. I. Root Co.) 
might have been guilty, in some cases, of unfair 
competition with the dealer, it was not inten- 
tional; that, as brother Abbott has been smart- 
ing under this kind of competition; and as he 
had bought of other manufacturers, I took it 
that the ‘other fellow’ was the one who had 
been giving him the occasion for his remarks. 
However, it will do none of us any harm to take 
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the dose of medicine, even if we do not like the 
taste of it. 

I wish especially to indorse Mr. Abbott’s point 
that miscellaneous credit is a real damage to 
society. It is very much easier to buy goods 
before the money is in hand than to pay for 
them after the goods are received. The dealer, 
as well as the honey-producer himself, should 
be sure that the wherewith will be in hand at 
the time the bill is due. The surest way to be 
sure is to have the money, notin prospect, but 
ready to pay over before the order is made. 





HON. E. WHITCOMB. 

OnE of the men who figured prominently at 
the Lincoln convention was Mr. E. Whitcomb, 
of Friend, Neb. He was born in 1843, in Sus- 
quehanna Co., Pa., and at the age of ten years 
his parents moved to Lee Co., Ill. On the 25th 
of Aug., 1861, he enlisted in Co. A, 34th Illinois 
Infantry, in which he participated in all the 
campaigns in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Geor- 
gia, taking part in,upward of 50 engagements, 
including Sherman’s march to the sea, and the 
march through the Carolinas. He came to Ne- 
braska in 1870, and settled on a homestead ad- 
joining what is now the city of Friend. 

As a bee-keeper, he has been a leader in his 
State. For the past eight years he has filled 
the position of president of the Nebraska Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and has had charge of the 
apiarian department at the Nebraska State 
Fair for the past 12 years. At first the exhibit 
could have been hauled in a wheelbarrow; but 
now, I am informed, it requires the largest and 
best arranged honey exhibition hall to be found 
anywhere in the world. I have already secur- 
ed a photograph, and will give to our readers 
the picture of this hall,in a future number. 
Mr. Whitcomb also gathered together and made 
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the Nebraska exhibit at the Columbia exposi- 
tion, where he secured for his State four medals 
and diplomas. 

In 1877 he was a member of the lower branch 
of the State Legislature, and is now actively 
engaged in political work. I believe he is a 
candidate for Senator from his district,and bee- 
keeping friends told me that he had more than 
an even chance of securing the honor. 

Mr. Whitcomb is of large physique and com- 
manding presence, and one also who wields 
considerable influenee. He is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Friend Telegraph. 


NEBRASKA AS A HONEY STATE; HEARTSEASE, 
ETC. 

BEFORE I attended the Lincoln convention I 
had the impression that Nebraska as a honey 
State ranked only assecond grade; buton going 
into the State I was agreeably surprised to 
learn of its great resources, not only in the line 
of agriculture, but of its possibilities in the line 
of great yields from single colonies as well as 
from whole apiaries. If it is not already, it 
soon will be one of the great honey States. 
Beautiful in climate, rich in soil, peopled with 
the best blood from all over the country, a 
grand future is in store for it. 

One thing that struck me on the way was the 
immense cornfields. A five-acre field in Ohio 
seems like a large one; but it was no uncom- 
mon sight to see forty or fifty acres of corn as 
we sped along on the cars; and I was told that 
some fields had as high as 100. And such corn! 

But the thing that interested me most was 
the large amount of heartsease that we could 
see all along the waysides, in the stubble-fields, 
everywhere it could get a foothold. I was told 
that there were hundreds of acres of it, and no 
bees in reach to gather its nectar. 

The heartsease of the West is very like and 
perhaps the same as smartweed of the East. 
The latter is a low-growing, sprawling plant, 
which probably in Nebraska would grow into a 
large vine, and be called heartsease. Here in 
the Eastit rarely if ever yields any honey—at 
least, not enough to make a showing in the 
hive. As announced in our last issue, Mr. 
Delong stated before the convention that he 
secured as high as 450 lbs. from a single colony. 
Indeed, if I understood him correctly after the 
convention, he had two such colonies that gave 
such a remarkable record; and his average was 
250 lbs. All of this was from heartsease. Oth- 
er bee-keepers reported heavy yields from the 
same source. The extracted heartsease that 
was on exhibition was of a beautiful rich 
amber. The flavor of it was not just to my 
notion; but very many do like it; and while it 
does not rank alongside of white clover and 
other qualities of white honeys, it brings a fair- 
ly good price. Besides the heartsease, alfalfa 
and sweet clover should be given prominence 
in the State. 
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I noticed that the wild sunflower—a very 
small plant with us in Ohio—perhaps three or 
four feet high, was six and eight feet high in 
Nebraska, and every thing else seemed to be in 
like proportion. : 

Right here I can do no better than to make a 
couple of extracts from a paper read by Mr. L. 
D. Stilson, editor of the Nebraska Bee-keeper, 
before the convention: 

For several years past the great bulk of our honey 
has been produced from heartsease, a plant some- 
thing like the smartweed of the East. It growsin 
every waste place, it springs up in every stubble- 
field, and, no matter whether it is dwarfed by 
drouth to a tiny plant of a few inches, or whether 
watered by copious showers, and grows to the 
height of a man, it always blossoms full and is 
always laden with honey. 

The climate of our State is such that plants se- 
crete very rich nectar, so that the bee can gather 
it; and, after storing in the hive, it can at once be 
sealed over, retaining toa great extent the aroma of 
the flower from which it was gathered. A few years 
ago we extracted from one super clean, returning 
the combs, and in four days we extracted fift: 
pounds again, nearly all sealed, and weighing fif- 
teen pounds to the measured gallon. 

By consulting Gray’s Botany I find that 
heartsease belongs to the violet family—a very 
small one. Most of the heartsease bloom seem- 
ed to be of a purplish red. I saw some in the 
field that was pink, and also a few blossoms 
that were pure white. The smartweed of Ohio 
is of a purplish red. 

P. S.—While conditions are inviting in Ne- 
braska, especially so last season, don’t “ pull up 
stakes ”’ without fully investigating. Take the 
time to write, and if all looks well go yourself 
first. It is but fair to state in this connection 
that Nebraska has had its drouths, and is liable 
to have them again. Then there are the heavy 
winds of the prairies; and then, too, the winter- 
ing problem is not solved by any means. 


BEES AND GRAPES; A REPORT FROM PROF. W. 
J. GREEN, OF THE OHIO EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


You will notice by referring to pages 647 and 
706 that several of our friends around Medina 
have claimed, as they have several seasons 
before, that the bees were destroying their 
grapes. We tried to convince them it wasa 
mistake, but it was a pretty hard matter to 
convince at least some of them. Finally my 
esteemed friend Mr. George Thompson (the one 
who first helped me to start in bee culture, see 
introduction to A BC book) told me the bees 
were at work on his grapes in very great num- 
bers. But he is too careful aman to commit 
himself fully on the start. He said he was 
going to make a careful investigation in order 
to see whether the bees were really guilty or 
not. A few days later he told me he had found 
the thief. He said a little bird was hopping 
from bunch to bunch, making needle-like per- 
forations so quick that he could hardly see how 
he did it; and that, after the bird, came the 
bees. We expressed much interest, and asked 
him a great many questions about the bird. A 
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few days ago he came into the office triumph- 
antly, bringing us the bird alive and in a cage. 
He said it became so tame thatit actually came 
in at the open window, and began its work 
on the grapes where they stood in a basket on 
the table. They captured the bird and brought 
him down to us. We forwarded him at once to 
our Ohio Experiment Station; and Prof. Green, 
the horticulturist, has given us the following 
very full and complete paper in regard to the 
matter: 


Mr. Root:—Yours of the 14th, with the bird, is at 
hand. It is a goldfinch, or wild canary, commonly 
called. I have no doubt about its guilt, but Iam 
sure that there are other birds equally bad. We 
had considerable trouble with birds one season in 
Columbus, and, if I remember correctly, it was the 
bluejay; and I am credibly informed that the turtle 
dove is a culprit al-o. I believe that, if you were to 
inquire of naturalists throughout the country, the 
list of guilty birds would be found to be much 
longer than most people suspect. 

I have noticed the controversy concerning the 
bees and grapes, and thought of writing you about 
the matter, but did not, because it seemed to me 
that, if people would observe a little, there would 
be no grounds for controversy. ? 

Grapes have cracked very badly this season—that: 
is, some varieties have, and there is more or less of 
cracking every year. One gentleman told me that 
the grapes which he had inclosed in paper sacks 
had cracked also. This proves that bées did not do 
the work; but such proof is hardly necessary, for 
any one can easily convince himself that grapes 
crack open when the weather is just right. A crack 
is so unlike a puncture that no one need be told the 
difference. So, also, the bill of a bird makes sucha 
characteristic mark that no one need mistake it for 
any thing else. Grape-growers. are so familiar with 
these things that I do not think they very often lay 
the blame to the bees. Certainly no one who has 
worked with grapes a few seasons ought to blame 
the bees when the causes named are so evident. 
Of course, it is sometimes rather unpleasant to have 
the bees swarming about the grapes; but it is just 
as well that they get the wasting juices, and better, 
in fact. I have known bees to be very troublesome 
about overripe raspberries, but it was the condi- 
tion of the fruit which attracted them as in the case 
of the grapes. 

There is one reason for the discrepancy in the 
opinions on this matter which I may point out, for 
it comes in my line of work. Varieties of grapes 
differ greatly in their susceptibility to crack, and 
birds prefer some above others. Thus the bees may 
be working on one person’s grapes and not on those 
of his neighbors. If the man who is losing his 
grapes lives near an apiary he may rashly conclude 
that he is suffering because the bees find his grapes 
convenient. I have often heard this alluded toin 
a way that showed that the opinion was held that 
the nearness of the bees proved their guilt. The 
simple fact that a man who lives near where bees 
are kept is losing his grapes proves nothing what- 
ever against the bees. 

I have also heard it said that bees work on grapes 
when there is a scarcity of honey, and the fact cited 
to prove their guilt. Jt may be that they will work 
more freely on grapes when they do not find honey 
plentiful than when itis abundant. Iam not able 
to argue the question from the bee-keeper’s stand- 
point; but as a horticulturist I can say that it is 
nonsense to claim that the cracking of grapes is 
coincident with the scarcity of honey. 

To my mind it seems about as reasonable to accuse 
bees of breaking open grapes as to suppose that 
they will make holes in maple-trees to get the sap. 
Bees like maple sap, and at times they are quite 
troublesome about the camp; but no one would 
indulge in such an absurdity as to claim that they 
have any thing to do with making the sap flow. It 
may not seem so absurd to most people to claim 
that they open grapes; but those who know most 
about bees find it about as hard to understand how 
bees can break the skin of grapes any more success- 
fully than they can bore through the bark of a 
maple-tree. 

I used to amuse myself examining bees, flies, and 
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various insects under the microscope, but I never 
discovered that the honey-bee is any better equi 
ped for puncturing grapes than the housefly. Tt is 
commun sense, when looking for the reason of 
things, to assign the force to the nearest apparent 
cause. If I were looking for the cause of any un- 
usual behavior in atreeor plant I would first ex- 
amine carefully all of the surroundings, aud not go 
over into the next field to find that which reason 
would tell me must be close at hand, nor should I 
attribute to the moon or stars that which abundant 
experience convinces me must belong to the earth. 

Now, we know that birds puncture grapes, and 
in some cases ruin the crop; and we also know that 
grapes crack, even when tied up in paper sacks; but 
we do not know that bees have the power to make 
a hole in the skin of the most tender grape. Why, 
then, go so far out of our way to prove the bees 
guilty? If we are going to abandon common sense 
in the matter, why not lay it to the moon at once? 
The moon is said to have a powerful effect in warp- 
ing shingles, and can even tear down a rail fence 
and puil potatoes out of the ground. If it can do 
these things, it seems strange that no one has dis- 
covered it can burst the skin of grapes. 

Wooster, O., Oct. 16. W.J. GREEN. 


The picture and description of goldfinch, in 
the Standard dictionary,* agrees with the spec- 
imens we sent, or with the ones we have sub- 
sequently captured. The goldfinch has more 
yellow, and the billisshort and blunt, while 
that of the littie culprit is perhaps 44 inch long, 
and very sharp. With this exception it looks 
like the goldfinch. Is there not some mistake, 
Prof. Green ? 


AMALGAMATION AT LINCOLN, ‘‘ CRAZY SHOTS,’’ 
ETC. 


In the paper by Thomas G. Newman, read at 
the North American convention at Lincoln, he 
used this language: - 


The ‘“nonsense’’ which has been published like 
this: “I say, away with amalgamation, and let the 
Union set about to reorganize itself as soon us it 
can,” is simply ridiculous. It has been a success 
from its very inception. It asks nothing but good 
will from its neighbor—the North American Bee- 
keepers’ Association—and can live and prosper, do- 
ing its own work—that work for which it was cre- 
ated—without losing its head, its temper, or its 
understanding. Its uniform success and its excel- 
lent financial condition are something all should be 
proud of instead of hurling at it such crazy ‘‘ shots” 
or empty or crack@d “ shells”’ as the foregoing quo- 
tation, and calling it a ** poor fizzle,’’ ete. 


Iam a little surprised that the old wheel- 
horse of the Union and of the American Bee 
Journal should fall into the error (uninten- 
tionally perhaps), of giving a part of a quota- 
tion or just enough of it to mislead. The lan- 
guage that Mr. Newman refers to appears on 
page 609 of GLEANINGS. This is what I actu- 
ally said: 

The Canadians are away ahead of us in that they 
have a flourishing society almost national in its 
character, but which really covers Ontario only. 
Let us on this side of the line have something big 
enough to cover the United States only, and one 
that will answer the purpose of the two existing 
societies. Having two, as we now do, is expensive 
and unnecessary while it is perfectly evident that 
one could do the work of the two. Personally I 
should be glad to see them amalgamated, providing 
disagreeable complications would not arise. As 
there is a possibility of that, I say away with amal- 
gamation, and let the Union set about to reorgan- 
ize itself as soon as it can. 


The reading of the whole shows that the part 





*The ornithology in this work was edited by an 
expert, and I assume that the cut and description 
is reasonably correct.—ED. 
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of the quoiation which Mr. Newman giyes does 
not fairly set forth my opinion, or, rather, he 
leaves out the proviso upon which the proposi- 
tion, to which he takes exception, hinges. All 
through the editorial I expressed myself as in 
favor of amalgamation; but I was afraid that, 
if we tried to force it, we should accomplish 
nothing. The point I desired to make was 
that I was in favor of something that would 
take hold of the matter of adulteration and dis- 
honest commission men; and I thought that 
something ought to embody the features of 
the two existing organizations, whether amal- 
gamation were effected or not. When we got 
down to business, there were ‘‘no disagreeable 
complications,” as I at first feared; neither 
were there ‘‘two distinct parties arrayed 
against each other,’ as Mr. Newman seemed to 
feel that there was; and as IJ had all along 
been in favor of amalgamation, providing there 
were no “disagreeable complications,” it was 
not at all inconsistent in me to help it along all 
I could, which I did in the capacity of the com- 
mittee which was appointed—made up of Dr. 


‘ Mason, Mr. York, and myself. 


Mr. Newman implies that I called the Union 
a‘ poor fizzle:” but I can not see thatI any- 
where so styled it. I have all along insisted 
that the Union was,more national than any 
thing else; and "when I used the term ‘poor 
fizzle ’”’—see last sentence of first paragraph of 
the editorial in question—I referred to any or- 
ganization cthat wasctrying to cover one or 
more countries,“and making a failure of it. 
I?did not have in mind the Union at all, because 
elsewhere,.I referredj to it (the Union) as a 
grandsf{success, except that I thought it ought 
to enlarge its field of operations by takingin 
the questions of adulteration and dishonest 
honey-buyers, which it could do under its con- 
stitution. 

The constitution formulated by the commit- 
tee above mentioned, as stated in our last issue, 
was read and adopted article by article, some 
being changed by the convention after discus- 
sion. I am sure the General Manager will 
indorse it, and the Union will adopt it with lit- 
tle if any change. When so adopted by this 
latter organization the new Union will be prac- 
tically the same as the old, with the additional 
feature of having annual meetings, the presi- 
dent and other officers of the old North Amer- 
ican being elected by the men.bers present, and 
the Genera] Manager by the vote of all the 
members, whether present or not, this latter 
vote being taken by ballots received by mail. 
EjThe“following is the constitution as it was 
read fand#adopted by the North American, and 
which that body now submits to the Union: 1 

The committee on union and amalgamation re- 
ported as follows, through Dr. A. B. Mason: 

1. This organization shall be known as the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


2. Its objects shall be to promote and protect the 
interests of its members, to defend them in their 


lawful rights, to prosecute dishonest honey commis- 
sion-men, to enforce laws against adulteration. of 
honey, and to advance the interests of bee culture 
in general. 

3 Any person can become a member by puyment 
of membership fee of $1 annually on or before Feb- 
ruary 1, to Secretary or General Manager, except as 
provided in section 8 of article VI. 

Those who are members of the N. A. B. K. A. and 
N. B. K. U. when this constitution is adopted by 
each organization, shall be members of this Union. 

4 The officers of this Union shall be a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and a board of directors, 
which shall consist of a general manager and six 
directors, whose term of office shall be for one year, 
or until their successors are elected and qualified; 
and the director receiving the largest number of 
votes shall be chairman of the board of directors. 
Those who are officers of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Union, when this constitution is adopted by said 
Union, shall constitute the board of directors of 
this Union until their successors are elected and 
qualified. 

5. The President, Vice-president, and Secretary 
shall be elected by ballot by a majority of the mem- 
bers present at cach annual meeting of the Union, 
and shall constitute the executive committee. The 
board of directors and General Manager shall be 
eiected by ballot during the month of December, of 
a majority of the members voting; blank ballots for 
this purpose, accompanied by a full list of the mem- 
bership, which shall be mailed to each member by 
the General Manager; and said ballots shall be re- 
turned toa committee of two members who shall 
be appointed by the executive committee, whose 
names and postoffice address shall be sent to the 
General Manager by said executive committee on 
or before the 15th of November, preceding the elec- 
tion. Said committee of two shall count the bal- 
lots and certify the result to the General Manager 
during the first week in January. 

6. It shall be the duty of the President to preside 
at the annual meeting of the Union, and perform 
such other duties as may devolve upon the presid- 
ing officer. 

The Vice-president, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, shall perform his duties. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting; receive membership- 
fees, furnish General Manager with names and 
postoftice address of those who become members at 
the annual meeting; pay the treasurer all moneys 
left in his hands after paying expenses of the annu- 
al meeting, and perform such other duties as may 
be requested of him. He shall receive such sum for 
his services as may be granted by the board of di- 
rectors, not exceeding %25. 

The General Manager shall be secretary of the 
board of directors, and keep list of names of mem- 
bers and addresses, receive membership fees, and 
be treasurer of the Union. He shall give bond in 
such amount and with such conditions as may be 
required and eres by the board of directors. 
He shall also send each member au statement of the 
— condition and report of work done by the 

oard. 

The board of directors shall determine what 
course shall be taken by the Union upon any mat- 
ter presented to it for consideration and does not 
conflict with this constitution, and cause such ex! 
tra but equal assessment to be made on exch mem- 
ber as may become necessary, giving reasons to 
each why such is required, providing that not more 
than one such assessment be made in one year, and 
to an amount not exceeding a membership fee, 
without a majority vote of the members. 

Any member negiecting or refusing to pay said 
assessment as required by the board shall forfeit 
his membership and right to become a member of 
the Union for one year after said assessment be- 
comes due 

The board of directors shall pay the General Man- 
ager such sum for his services as the board shall 
deem proper, but not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
receipts. Said board shall meet at such time and 
place as it may decide upon.. 

7. Funds may be used for any purpose that the 
board may consider for the interest of its members. 
08. Any vacancy occurring in the board may be 
filled by the executive committee, and any vacancy 
in the committee may be filled by the board. 

9. The Union shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as may be agreed upon by the 
executive committee. 
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10. This constitution may be altered or amended 
by a majority vote of all members, providing notice 
of said alteration or amendment bas been given at 
a previous annual meeting. 


LINCOLN CONVENTION REPORT. 

My report, as will be seen, of the Lincoln 
convention will be made up of fragments here 
and there. A few of them appear in this issue, 
editorially and elsewhere. The only essays or 
papers that 1 publishin full are the poem by 
Eugene Secor and a paper by Mr. York, of the 
American Bee Journal. The first named was 
encored so heavily by the bee-keepers that I 
thought our readers would like to see what it 
The second is a paper on a very impor- 
tant subject, and I hardly need to say that I 
indorse Mr. York’s ideas. Here are the poem 
and essay in question: 


SECOR’S REPLY TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME AT LIN- 
COLN, NEB. 
We’re glad to be invited to the “ wild and woolly 
est,’ 
Where the cowboys roam the country with neither 
_ coat nor vest 
(According to the silly claim of many Eastern folk 
Who never seem to comprehend a breezy Western 


oke). 

But some of us have “‘ traveled’’—in fact, been here 
before; 

Have es the grip of Western hand extended at the 
oor. 

We don’t suppose that Indian raids are every-day 


affairs, 

Or that the hungry prairie-wolf will snap us un- 
awares; 

And neither do we look for men in this new prairie 


ate 

Who lack in kindness or in worth because ’twas 
peopled late. 

We know that all of virtue and hospitable cheer 

Are not confined to older States—they’ve taken root 
out here. ; 

The hearts . _ our brethren we should expect 

n 
a”: 1 their generous soil—the richest of its 


nd. 
Boast not, ad Yankee farmers, pent up between 
ills, 
Of the greenness of your verdure or the music of 
your rills; 
Here broad and fertile acres wait for millions yet 


0 be— 
Await the march of empire west—-the bivouac of the 
ree. 
These prairies, like an ocean vast, in billowy grand- 
eur ro 
A blessing in each valley and a promise on each 


noll. 
There’s food enough in this rich soil, stored up long, 
long ago, 
For ten be en ten the present needs of population’s 
W. 


ow. K 
So if the hive of industry be overcrowded east, 
There’s room for several swarms out here (** priori- 
ty rights” released). 
But from an economic view m 
No drones need be importe 
what * goes.” ; 
This climate is a little “‘hard,” so I have been in- 
formed, 
On idlers; and if such migrate they'll wish they’d 
never swarmed. 
I said that none but workers are in demand out 


mental Kodak shows 
here—the worker is 


ere; 
Perhaps you bee-men present may think it some 
what queer 
That queens are not a vital part of such a colony. 
They are, my friends, important; but don't you 
clearly see 
Nebraska Seren are just as good--and acclimated 


As any foreign race or blood, albeit old or new ? 

So if you’ve not contracted, and you chance to find 
one here, 

She’s warranted, 1’ll venture, to be without a peer. 
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’Tis Eastern blood and Western vim that make the 
world go round; 
In other words, they make things ** hum’’—to usa 
cheerful sound. 
The greeting which your speakers give is prized 
by us bee-men; 
We take most kindly to sweet things—perhaps we'll 
come again. 
We'll not. 1 hope, inflict a sting for kindness you 
have shown; 
Such honeyed words, such royal cheer, demand our 
love alone. 
We represent a brotherhood whose craft, for ages 
past, 
Has been esteemed a worthy one because their lot 


Ss cas 

With those who in the field of toil create the world’s 
great wealth, 

And at a “ee time lessen not its pleasures or its 

ealth. 

The sweets of life we gather in; we garner nature’s 
waste; 

We horde the nectar from the flowers to cuter to 
man’s taste; 

We Senetet . With busy elves, the orchard and the 

eld; 

The spoils we get are but the fee for making blos- 
soms yield. 

Without cur wingéd wizard-priests that marry d s- 
tant flowers, 

This earth might be a desert waste where now are 
fruittul bowers. 

Bespeak we er for these our aids, and keepers too, 
as well, ; 

The word of praise that worth demands—that worth 
their works do tell. j 

1 notice that you huve a bee, quite common every- 

where— 

At least in Uncle Sam’s domains she is by no means 


rare; 

And, like the ‘‘ busy bee” of song, she buzzeth 
night and day : 

(In bonnets mostly worn by men) in a most bewitch- 
ing way. 

The ‘“‘ presidential bee” is here as vanguard of our 


ost, 

With silver bands instead of gold—the marks we 
prize the most. : 

In this campaign ’twixt white and yellow we look 
with longing eve 

For some bright ray—some star of hope—from out 
the murky sky. 

For, whether gold or silver wins, we want prosperity. 

We need the factory’s busy hum to stimulate the 


bee; 
For people eat best when they work; and bees in- 
crease and thrive 
When some one buys the royal food found only in 
the hive. 
The city — now congregate the chosen of our 
a 
Was named for one immortal in the heart of every 
man. 
Immortal may the friendships be which on this spot 
we form, 
That, like the granite hills of God, shall stand both 
time and storm. 
And may A. he bond of union between the West and 
ast 


ast 

Grow stronger as the years go by and each return- 
ing feast. 

Fair city of this western plain the salted seus be- 
tw . 

Gem of mid-continent beauty, of prairie cities queen, 

We bid thee prosper and grow strong, and, like that 
giant name 

Whose hallowed sound is Freedom’s boast, be ever 
known to fame. 


HONEY COMMISSION-MEN AND ADULTERATION. 


The subject assigned to me is not only a very im- 
portant one, but is — adouble one—though in 
some instances as closely united as were the once 
famous Siamese twins, for are not honey commis- 
sion-men sometimes also large adulterators of the 
sweet product of the bee ? 

It may be, however, that I can make myself bet- 
ter understood, and also do better justice to my 
double subject, if I speak of the honey commission- 
men, and then follow with a few words on that 
modern abomination—the adulteration of honey. 

First, I want to say thatI do not for a moment 

uestion the honey commission-men’s right to live. 

hey are a necessity—-I mean the honest honey com- 
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mission-men. The other kind may be a necessary 
evil, though I am inclined to doubt it. 

I sometimes think that honey commission-men 
are just what bee-keepers make them, or allow 
them to become. But some of them, I must con- 
fess, are as ‘“‘ wise as serpents’’ and fully as harm- 
ful. It is surprising how easily otherwise wide- 
awake bee-keepers permit themselves to be “roped 
in” by flaming honey-circulars, sent out by new 
and untried honey commission-men, quoting high 
prices for honey. !f those who receive such con- 
signment-soliciting circulars would stop to consider 
for only a moment, it seems to me they would be 
wise enough to know that any quoted prices higher 
than those given in the market columns of the bee- 
papers, must be entirely fictitious, and wholly un- 
reliable—simply thrown out as tempting ‘ bait’’ to 
catch the unwary and easily duped. 

I know that we all like to get high prices for our 
honey or other products, and yet we should not be 
such blanked fools as to suppose that a new honey- 
commission firm can secure better prices than an 
old firm that perhaps has worked up a large and reg- 
ular demand for honey in its years of upright deal- 


ing. 

Then the proper thing for honey-producers to do, 
is to let new honey-commission firms entirely and 
severely alone, unless satisfied beyond all doubt of 
their ability and willingness to do just as they pro- 
pose. 

Residing in what is thought by many to be the 
greatest honey-market in the world—Chicago—I am 
often placed in a position to discover some things 
about the doings of honey commission-men that few 
have the opportunity to learn. For instance, you 
come to Chicago with one or more carloads of hon- 
ey. You call upon a large honey-commission firm; 
they of course are fully informed as to the needs of 
the market, or, if necessary, they can easily com- 
municate by telephone with all the other large 
honey-dealers. In fact, no one will make you an 
offer, but keep you running from one firm to an- 
other, yet always wanting to know your figures on 
the honey—just what you are asking for it. After 
one of the firms finally purchases your honey—like- 
ly at their own figure—they will offer to divide it 
with the other honey commission-men at an ad- 
vance of perhaps % cent per pound, or even at the 
same price they paid for it. Thus you see they 
really can work together, and there is practically 
no competition whatever. 

Firms with plenty of available cash capital can 
buy honey outright, in carload lots, at a greatly re- 
duced rate, and throwit on the market at avery 
slight advance—say one or two cents per pound on 
carload lots—thus making from $250 to per car- 
load, and running the market price down. On the 
other hand, permit me to quote two sentences from 
a private letter that I received from an honest 
honey-commission firm last February, referring to 
another firm who claim to have plenty of cash cap- 
ital, but some of whose dealings will hardly bear 
investigation. The two sentences read thus: a 

“ They boldly say that we are the cause of grocers 
having to pay over 10 cents per pound for choice 
comb honey. Our competition makes honey cost 
them so much—more than it otherwise would!” 

Again, the dishonest honey commission-men have 
every thing in their own hands, once they have 

our honey in their possession. There is scarcely a 
aw by which you can hold them in case you catch 
them at all. They can sell your consigned honey 
for whatever they please, and return to you as little 
as they please. You have only to submit, and next 
time let such alone, if you are wise. 

But there are honest honey commission-men. 
What producers should do, is to find such, and en- 
courage them as much as possible by giving them 
their patronage and endeavoring to aid them in 
every way they can—by preparing and packing 
their honey as the particular market requires, and 
allowing them to be the judges as to the best time 
to sell. By crowding the honest and careful com- 
mission-men, you may often cause the loss of quite 
a good deal on your shipment. Forced sales must 
always be at the lowest figures. . 

But honey commission-men are not the worst evil 
with which honey-producers must contend, as we 
shall presently see. 

The world has had what is known in archeology 
as “ Ages’’—the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and 
the Iron Age. But just now we seem to bein the 
midst of another “‘ Age,” namely, the Adulteration 
Age! It appears that every thing susceptible of 


. 


adulteration is besmirched with this growing, dev- 

astating fraud. Sanded sugar, corncobbed maple 

syrup, watered milk, paraflined beeswax, and glu- 

cosed or corn-syruped honey. But enough for our 

a, perhaps, is that of honey adultera- 
on. 

Who are the slimy bipeds, guilty of the adultera- 
tion of our pure, sweet product? They are mainly 
the city wholesale grocers, the syrup-mixers, and 
some of the so-called honey commission-men ! Iam 
credibly informed that out of 40 of the largest city 
customers of a certain Chicago honey-dealer, 27 
adulterate the honey they purchase! Think of 
that, my fellow bee-keepers! How many times 
over can those 27 frauds multiply the honey prod- 
uct, when the price of glucose to-day in Chicago is 
but a trifle over one cent per pound ? 

You have often seen one-pound tumblers holding 
a clear liquid with a piece of honey-comb in it. 
Well, at least one honey commission-man in Chica- 
go puts up such, and there is just one cent’s worth 
of pure honey in each tumbler, and the rest is glu- 
cose. It retails at 10 cents, and costs 8 cents, in- 
cluding the glass tumbler. 

Why is glucose used almost wholly as a honey 
adulterant? Because it carries no taste or flavor of 
its own—so that when only a little honey is added it 
gives the honey flavor to the whole. Another rea- 
son is, that glucose does not granulate as does most 
of the pure extracted honey; this latter is looked 
upon with suspicion, hence as glucose does not can- 
dy, itis a feature in its favor with the uneducated. 

The agent of one Chicago adulterating firm said 
they had to have a piece of comb in each tumbler, 
as that is the only way people would buy honey (?) 
put up in glasses nowadays. And that shows there 
isa great lack of education or information on the 
ots of the consumers these days concerning pure 

oney. 

So loue as the glucose business holds out, it mat- 
ters not how limited is the genuine honey product 
on the market, under existing circumstances. 

Now, fellow bee-keepers, what can we do to stop 
this gigantic evil which threatens to destroy the le- 
gitimate and honorable industry of honey-produc- 
tion? Why.-unite, and push for the enactment of a 
prohibitory law that will compel the entire cessation 
of honey and other adulteration, or the requirement 
that every package of food products offered for 
sale shall bear upon it, in conspicuous letters, the 
true name or names of the contents. Then if the 
consumer desires to purchase glucosed honey, let 
him do so, and not be deceived, into buying the 
adulterated article when he thinks he is getting the 
simon-pure honey. 

But some will say, ‘“‘ You can’t enforce such a 
law!” I say we can. How? Elect men to office, 
and not politicians; men who are honest, who are 
not afraid to do their duty. Then when our officers 
attempt to put down our common enemy—the honey 
adulterators—let us give them all the help within 
our power, instead of standing around and whining, 
“You can't enforce it!” 

Until bee-keepers have in their hands this legal 
weapon with which to pulverize the monster of 
honey-adulteration, I can see in the future no en- 
couragement for our beloved pursuit. But equipped 
with an adequate anti-adulteration law, bee-keeping 
would go marching onward with the full assurance 
that its devotees have an even chance to become 
thrifty and prosperous in a pursuit that endeavors 
to place upon the table in every home, one of Heav- 
en’s purest and best sweets—honey, as gathered by 
the blessed bee. Gro. W. YorK. 

Chicago, Ill., Oct. 1, 1896. 


JUST aS we go to press the American Bee 
Journal has come to hand with the informa- 
tion that George T. Wheadon has been arrested 
on a warrant charging him with obtaining 
money on false pretenses. It seems he sold 840 
tubs of butter, and several dozen cases of eggs 
for a Wisconsin farmer, and failed to turn over 
the proceeds. I also learn through the same 
periodical that another commission house is 
still sending out circulars on white paper after 
the Wheadon stripe, and claiming to be one of 
the largest dealers in the.country. 
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OUR HOMES. 


For precept must be upon Loe td precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little 
and there a little.—ISA. 28:10. 


The following is along the line of thought of 

a to the bee-keepers at Lincoln, Neb.: 

ear friends, this is an age of improvement 
and progress. We are not only devising ways 
and means of furnishing better things than the 
world ever saw before, but, strange as it may 
seem, we also furnish these improved neces- 
saries of life for less money than they could 
ever be bought for before. Yes, many times we 
furnish a better article at a much less price 
than the old-fashioned awkward utensil or im- 
plement used to cost us fifty or a hundred years 
ago. I may mention briefly some of the things 
that have been accomplished in bee culture. 
We not only have a better and handsomer sec- 
tion to hold the honey than we ever had before, 
but our expert bee-keepers succeed in getting it 
filled with snow-white comb and luscious con- 
tents in a neater and more attractive shape 
than it has ever been before. 

I can remember the time, years ago, when I 
decided that the comb foundation that seemed 
to be needed ought to be made with a pair of 
rolls. I said we should be able to roll outa 
strip a mile long if anybody wanted it. Long 
days and nights I worked on the problem; and 
I distinctly remember the time when Mrs. Root 
urged me to burn up my machinery and give 
it all up. She was tired of the melted wax, 
doubtless, and I was too. ButI could not think 
of abandoning the project then and there. 
Nowadays when I go down into our wax-room 
and see the boys and girls making beautiful 
foundation, or, rather, see as I have of late 
where automatic machinery does it, 1 wonder 
if anybody thinks of the long string of difficul- 
ties that we had to get through with before 
this thing was a success. The machine now 
takes a chunk of pure beeswax, said wax being 
melted and kept at the right heat by a coil of 
steam-pipe. A machine makes it into sheet 
wax of evenest thickness, and these sheets 
are run out and rolled up like a belt of leather 
or like paper from a paper-machine. Another 
automatic machine passes it through the rolls, 
cuts the sheets into the desired length, and 
piles them neater than any one can possibly 
doit by hand. These machines will run fora 
little time alone, and do their work all right 
without any attention or supervision whatever. 
I have not the time here to mention the improv- 
ed products that meet us on every hand; but 
let me take one more illustration: 

During the past summer I have greatly en- 
joyed raising a crop of the finest apples I ever 
saw. Wecommenced in the spring, before the 
trees were leaved out, and sprayed them with 
the Bordeaux mixture. Just before the buds 
opened we gave them another spraying. After 
the petals had fallen so that we should not 
poison the bees they were sprayed a third time, 
with a little London purple added to the —_- 
ing solution. This was to poison the codling- 
moth. When the apples were as large as 
hickorynuts they were sprayed again with the 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenic, and a little later 
on they were given still another dose. The 
result was, we had apples free from scab, and 
almost free from worms. But this spraying 
was not all of it. The borers have for several 
years been at work down near the buse of the 
trunk of the trees in my young orchard, and 
some of the trees were killed outright before I 
found out where and what the enemy was. 
Last fall we commenced to dig out the borers 
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with a sharp pointed knife and wire. We went 
over them againin the spring, and once more 
along in June,and we ure going over them 
again this fall. And that was not all. The 
trees blossomed very full last spring. Many of 
them had set more apples than they could hold. 
We picked off the gnarliest and poorest speci- 
mens where there were too many on a limb; 
and we got rid of some more by shaking them 
off in order that the remaining ones might 
have a better chance. Still further, we drew 
some fine old well-rotted manure, and scatter- 
ed it liberally around under some of the choicest 
trees as far as the limbs extend. This was to 
enable them to perfect the immense loads of 
fruit that the tree had undertaken to mature. 
The copious rains of last summer carried this 
fertility all down to the roots; and as a reward 
for our pains and care, we had, as I have told 
you, apples that not only astonished but de- 
lighted allour friends. Yes, the apples delight- 
ed our little granddaughter before she was 
quite one year old; and grandpa carried her 
out and showed her the great nice apples, and 
explained to her that they were not only hand- 
some, but would be good to eatin a few days. 
She learned with her baby lips to join in his 
exclamations of surprise and thankfulness. If 
I remember correctly he used to say to her, 
“Oh. my! what nice apples!” But her baby 
lips did not shape the words exactly as grandpa 
did. She got it, “Oh, wy!” instead of ‘‘Oh, 
my!’’ Pretty soon that was her favorite ex- 
pression when she saw any thing nice or un- 
usual. Sunday morning, Oct. 18, when the 
snowflakes came ns | down almost as large 
as half-dollars, she looked out the window and 
expressed her wonder and surprise by a series 
of **Oh, wy’s!”” When she came to enjoy the 
nice mellow apples with grandpa, there were 
more ‘Oh, wy’s!”’ 

You see, we could not secure any thing real 
nice and beautiful without much care and 
pains; but it must be line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, as the old text hasit. And, 
ugain, itis not enough to plant the seed or to 
plant the tree. Both must be watched year by 
year, week by week, day 7 day. Sometimes 
it must be hour by hour. If you are raising 
Hubbard squashes, and want to have the finest 
and best in the market. the bugs must be 
watched for when the weather is favorable, 
almost every hour. It will not do tosay, “I 
think they are all right, for there was nota bug 
on them this morning.” By noon the bugs 
may have destroyed a large number of plants. 
Sometimes the potato-beetles come in upon us 
in the same way. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of victory, and it is soin producing almost any 
thing for market, in these days when sharp 
competition is all around us. It will never do 
for us to be discouraged because there are so 
many foes to fight, and because prices are so 
low, unless we have the very finest that can be 
produced. It seems hard; but yetif we have 
the right attitude toward the great Creator of 
the universe, and are looking to him daily and 
hourly for guidance and counsel, we shall see 
there are blessings in the background of the 
very things that look to us like misfortunes and 
hardships. 

And now, dear friends, I want to speak of 
something of more moment and more impor- 
tance than sections of nice honey or even beau- 
tiful apples. All these things are right and 
proper. Itisa grand thing to see young men 
or young women giving their whole heart to 
the work of excelling in these things. But this 
should not be first and foremost. Somebody 
has said that the most important crop that 


grows on the farm or anywhere else, for that 
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matter, is the crop of boys and girls. And now 
Iam going to direct your attention to caring 
for the children in this great land of ours. Edu- 
cated, intelligent, pure-minded men and women 
are the grandest piece of work that humanity 
ever contemplated; and bright, symmetrical, 
pure, and good men and women do not come 
without care and painstaking. If the parents 
do not do it, somebody else must do it. That 
little grandchild I have alluded to would not 
be sweet and pretty if she were allowed to have 
her own way. Ask her mother, and she will 
tell you that I have made no mistake. God 
gives us these children pure and innocent; but 
by some means we may not be able to under- 
stand exactly, evil impulses and bad disposi- 
tions are sure to take root and grow if they are 
not watched and weeded out. Like the borer 
in the trunk of the apple-tree, these evils, if 
allowed to go on, will strike at the very vitals 
in a short time. Then, again, like the apples, 
we must watch them during every stage of 
their growth. The parent’s work is almost 
never done. 

Here is a sample of the things that threaten 
our boys. A speaker before the Ohio State 
Liquor League, after having discussed matters 
of interest to the saioon business and its suc- 
cesses, wound up with the following significant 
statement* 

It will appéar from these facts, gentlemen, that 
the success of our business is.dependent largely 
upon the creation of appetite for drink. Men who 
drink liquor, like others, will die; and if there is no 
new appetite created, our counters will be empty, 
as will be our coffers. Our children will go hungry, 
or we must change our business to that of some 
other more remunerative. 

The open field for the creation of this appetite 
is among the boys. After men have grown and 
their habits are formed, they rarely ever change in 
this regard. It will be needful, therefore, that mis- 
sionary work be done among the boys; and | make 
the suggestion, gentlemen, that nickels expended 
in treats to the boys now will returo in dollars to 
your tills after the appetite has been formed. 
Above all things, create appetite! , 

One of their plans to teach the boys to-like 
strong drink was to offer them lemonade con- 
taining just enough whisky or brandy to give 
the boys a taste. When somebody told me the 
borers were killing my nice young apple-trees, 
I declared that that sort of work should be 
stopped. But just compare for an instant this 
matter of choice apple-trees with the boys of 
our homes. Do you not say with me, *“‘ Let the 
apple-trees go—let every thing go—until we 
hold these fellows up to the scorn of all good 
people” ? 4 

ow, it is not intemperance alone that our 
children are to be guarded against. There are 
other things that have been pronounced even 
more blighting and withering and devastating 
than a taste for liquor. But the saloon’ men 
have got hold of this thing too; and the vile 
pictures of obscenity that accompany the 
liquor-traffic give you ample proof. 

One of the great safeguards to all these dan- 
gers that beset our children are good schools 
and colleges. The beautiful university, with 
its hundreds of pupils, at Lincoln, Neb., tells us 
of the work that is being done there; and the 
bright faces, the good behavior, and the intel- 
ligent-looking young men and women that we 
see all through the buildings tell again of the 
work that is being done in the way of fashion- 
ing and molding intelligent beings into God’s 
own image, instead of letting them go down to 
the depths of destruction and toward the bot- 
tomless pit that some of us have occasionally 
had at least glimpses of. May God help us to 
remember the nove and girls, the children of 
our homes, as well as the other things that 
cheer and delight us along the pathway of life. 





DISSENSION AND CONTENTION AMONG OUR OWN 
PEOPLE. 


The following, which 1 clip from the Chicago 
Advance, so completely expresses my feelings 
that I take pleasure in giving it to our readers: 


In the interest of good morals and wise patriotism 
we wish to express our surprise, regret, and utter 
disapprobation in view of the persistent attempts 
of some of our political leaders to create social di- 
visions among the American people, and to array 
classes against classes. Our commercial and social 
evils can never he corrected in that way. The most 
mischievous man conceivable in church, state, or 
general society, is the one who creates divisions, 
antagonisms, and acrimonies among people who are 
called to live together in harmonious co-operations, 
or who widens the breaches that fanaticisms have 
already made. Of all countries, this is out of place 
in the United States of America. Tie caste spirit 
and class prejudices are out of harmony with our 
national ideas and temper. Before the law, wheth- 
er written on statutes, or on our traditions and gen- 
eral habits, we are equal. All places, social, political, 
and commercial, are open to the aspiration and ef- 
fort of ali citizens. Nothing could be more short- 
sighted and mischievous than that kind of talk 
which antagonizes political opponents as enemies, 
or attempts to gain popular support by encourag- 
ing one set of citizens in their prejudices against 
one another, and by fostering the unnatural senti- 
ment that they are the slaves of fancied oppressors 
rather than American freemen in the possession of 
all the rights so splendidly conserved under the 
charter of our liberties. We may differ in respect 
to policies, but we are all members of one another 
in the fellowship of freedom. 
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LINCOLN, NEB. 


This whole trip. of something over a thou- 
sand miles, was made in about 30 hours, or an 
average of about 33 miles an hour includin 
stops and change of cars. Some of the way, 
noticed by watching the mile-posts, we made 
nearly if not quite a mile a minute. On these 
fast trains a dining-car is used to save the time 
that would be consumed for stopping for meals; 
but on this side of Chicago the price was 
$1.00 a meal. I have paid this price for a meal 
of victuals only a few times in my life, and it 
has always given me a guilty feeling when I 
remembered the number of men with large 
families, who work hard for only a dollar a day; 
and then to think of taking a dollar for the 
purchase of a single meal gives me a feeling 
that 1 should not like to have it known. I can 
not do it with a clear conscience. Again, when 
near Lincoln a man boarded the train, who was 
a subscriber to GLEANINGS. We had a very 
pleasant talk with him, and in this talk he 
said that corn had been sold as low as 10 cents 
a bushel; and the bushel they have out there 
—at least a bushel of ears—would mean a bush- 
el basket full, and half full again. In other 
words, think of paying out for your dinner 
money enough to buy 15 bushels of corn as we 
measure it here in Ohio. There is something 
wrong and inconsistent about this. I do not 
wonder that the railroad companies complain 
of the lack of travel. How can a farmer travel 
when he must pay a dollar for his dinner or go 
without it? Well, l am glad to say that we 
found a change in this matter when we got on 
to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy beyond 
Chicago. It was my pleasure to have Dr. Mil- 
ler with me for a traveling companion. Along 
between 7 and 8 o’clock the doctor mentioned 
that he would be very glad to have some nice 
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beefsteak for breakfast if we could get it with- 
out paying a dollar apiece; and when the por- 
ter announced that breakfast was ready I ask- 
ed him what they charged. I realiy felt happy 
when he said they charged for what a man 
called for, and nothing more. You see, this hit 
the doctor and me to a dot, for we wanted just 
beefsteak and hot water—at least I did, and we 
did not want to pay for a lot of things we 
* didn't want!” In a twinkling we were seated 
at avery pretty dining-table. At an expense 
of only 40 cents each we had just as nice and as 
large a tenderloin steak as either could have 
asked for. By consulting the bill of fare I 
found that one could make a very decent meal 
at an expenditure of only 25 cents, and enjoy 
the luxuries of a beautiful dining-room car at 
the same time. I do not know whether this 
European plan is a special feature of the C., B. 
& Q.or not; but I hope that other railroads 
that do not fall into tine of letting a man dine 
cheap if he wants to will have their reward—a 
beautiful dining-car without any patrons. 


Now, itis worth something to me to eat my 
breakfast leisurely and in comfort while I am 
wheeled along at the rate of almost a mile a 
minute. It is worth something to me to have a 
great large plate-glass window, spotlessly clean, 
where I can see our broad country as I leisurely 
masticate my steak. Through Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and Nebraska, we saw more corn- 
fields than almost any thing ‘else; and the 
fields are so large that the rows are long 
enough to please even Terry in the way of long 
rows. May bel am alittle conceited in regard 
to my own State; but it did seem to me as 
though the farming through the West was not 
as well managed as it is in Ohio—at least along 
the lake shore between Elyria and Toledo. 
This fact impressed me forcibly both in going 
out and coming home. For instance, I saw not 
only men but women digging potatoes with a 
hoe all through the Western States. To make 
the matter more aggravating, there were so 
many weeds in the potato-fields it was a very 
hard matter to get out the potatoes with a hoe 
or any other implement. Why! I saw women 
chopping away with a hoe when I fairly ached 
to take one of our nice bright potato-forks and 
go into that field and get all the potatoes out 
on top of the ground from a dozen hills while 
they were working at one. I think we should 
have some missionaries sent out, equipped with 
nice bright potato-forks. These missionaries 
should instruct the people how to use a fork in 
place of a hoe. 


Then, again, it is not only the potato-fields 
that were weedy, but the cornfields were, as a 
rule, terribly weedy. You may say we can not 
expect clean corn-fields when corn brings only 
10 or 15 cts.a bushel. May be I am wrong, but I 
do not agree with this sort of reasoning. If I 
were obliged to raise corn at 10°cts. a bushel I 
think my chances would be better for getting 
out whole with clean culture; and clean cul- 
ture does not cost very much nowadays. Per- 
haps thev do not cultivate their corn out west 
at all. Some of the fields looked as if they 
didn’t. But then there are other fields, and we 
found them occasionally all along the way, 
that showed evidences of clean culture and nice 
farming. I do not know how many bushels of 
corn these people get to the acre: buton my 
own ground I have succeeded in getting at the 
rate of 200 bushels of ears to the acre. 


A good deal of plowing that I saw done did 
not suit me. Now,I am not very much ofa 
farmer, and may be these people know their 
own business best; but after I had raised acrop 
of weeds I should certainly want a plow. and a 
man to manage it, so as to get all of the weeds 
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under the ground and out of sight. Let me di- 
gress a little: 

A neighbor wanted to hire our team and tools 
to get in a piece of wheat. Our price for man, 
team, and tools, is 35 cts. an hour. He thought 
he could not afford to pay that,so he got a 
a man to do the plowing. Then he de- 
cided he had better have our man to finish the 
job; and as he went away he remarked that 
the harrowing would have to be done all in one 
direction, because the plowing had been done 
so poorly the trash would all be pulled up again 
if it were dragged in the usual way. Our team 
finished the job and put in the grain; but it 
cost more to do it than if we had taken the job 
in the first place (plowing and all) at our price, 
and we should have had the job from ~—— 
to end in very much better shape. Now, 
leave it to you whether cheap hurried plowing 
pays after all. 

The great prairies of the Western States 
offer wonderful advantages to improved farm- 
ing, and I was told again and again that no 
manure was needed, nor fertilizer of any sort. 
They grow corn on the same ground year after 
year. and get big 2 big crops of 
weeds too, along with a big crop of corn. 

As we got near the end of our trip, the 
prairies began to grow wider and wider; and 
sometimes the scenery reminded me so strongly 
of that wonderful ‘rip across the deserts on the 
Southern Pacific that I felt as if I must go on, 
not only to the great deserts but to the land be- 
yond those wonderful mountains. 

Lincoln, Neb.. is beautifully situated. Its 
buildings are as fine as any I ever sawin any 
city of its size—perhaps finer. A mile or two 
out of the city there is a wonderful salt lake 
that I longed to investigate. This salt lake 
rises and falls like the waters of the ocean, so I 
am told. Ata certain time of the day there is 
quite an expanse of water; but a few hours 
later the salt basin is almost empty. I wanted 
to know more about it, but lack of time did not 
permit further investigation. 

During the intermission, I heard some talk 
about the beet-sugar industry. The general 
impression seemed to be that there was not 
very much encouragementin it for the farmers. 
One lady, however, thought differently. A 
great amount of money has been expended in 
developing beet sugar, and I hope the result 
may be that it has not been expended in vain. 

















ON THE WHEEL AMONG THE POTATO-GROWERS. 

Yesterday, Oct. 22, it was my pleasure to see 
Wilbur Fenn, of Tallmadge, O., dig and store 
his potatoes. You will remember that he is the 
man who plants his potatoes late—in fact, as 
late as the last of June and from that into the 
first of July; therefore he is always late about 
digging. I reached his place about 9 o’clock in 
the morning. There had been a severe frost 
the night before, and the crust on the surface 
was hardly thawed out enough to start. I 
found him, however, with four horses on the 
o ahead. T. B. Terry 


digger, just ready to 
eon ’ of the other; but Mr. 


laces one team ahea 


enn has four horses abreast, each horse walk- 
ing in the furrow between the rows of potatoes. 
In this way his horses are ail close to the driver, 
and there is but little trouble in keeping them 
in place. The digger is the Hoover, illustrated 
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in our potato-book. He has, while digging, five 
hired men besides himself and boy, and three 
span of horses. While waiting to warm up, his 
hired help was husking corn and drawing it to 
the crib. As soon as the digger had gone once 
down and back, two men commenced picking 
up. Let me say here that his 18-acre potato- 
field is 100 rods long. This saves a large 
amount of turning the teams in every stage of 
cultivating the crop; and with four horses 
abreast it is important that turning be avoided 
as much as possible. Here is where the im- 
portance of long rows comes in. Now for the 
pickers. 


Two men take a potato-box between them. 
As the machine digs every other row, the pota- 
to-box is placed on the row that has been dug 
and picked up. The pickers are stout young 
or middle-aged men. With a sort of swinging 
stride they gather the potatoes and throw them 
into the box; and as the box is to be moved 
along, each one keeps watch and is ready, so 
that they take hold of it, one on each side, 
without any waiting or hitch in the proceed- 
ings. Of course, the pry ond boxes are placed 
along so as to be right at hand as fast. as they 
get one filled. It takes a little practice to drop 
them just about right. When there are boxes 
enough filled to make a load, a wagon with a 
long reach, and some stout planks laid on for a 
bed, is driven to the further end of the tield— 
that is, the further end from the place where 
they are stored. The lines are tied up, and the 
horses are trained torun the wagon very near 
the filled boxes, and yet not so near as to knock 
them over. One man stands on the plank bot- 
tom and takes the potatoes as the other hands 
them, with a sort of swing, up on to the planks, 
The team does not stop at all, and, in fact, they 
are trained to step along at a pretty brisk pace. 
But it is hustling work, and it makes the men 
puff. About 30 bushels make a load on this 
soft mellow soil. The horses go straight up to 
the cellarway. 


Now, if you will give me your full attention I 
think I can make it plain as to how he unloads, 
without any picture or diagram. His cellar is 
reached by going down an ordinary hatchway, 
say five or six steps. We will suppose the team 
with its load of potatoes to be standing close by 
this hatchway. Across the doorway, down to 
the bottom of the steps, a stout strip of board 
is nailed. This strip isup perhaps three feet 
from the ground. Now, a sort of railway-track 
runs from this strip across the doorway up to 
the wagon. This railway is made of two strips 
of hard maple, perhaps 2x6. They are placed 
about 14 inches apart, and nailed together so as 
to form a sort of ladder. The upper end rests 
upon a pair of legs placed wider apart at the 
bottom, so as to make the tops stand solid. 
The incline is such that a box of potatoes will 
just slide down at a pretty good speed. To 
prevent accidents, a little carriage is made on 
the railway. This carriage is a frame of boards 
a little larger than the potato-box. A rope is 
attached to one side so it can be hauled back to 
the tcp after it has carried down a box of pota- 
toes. After the box reaches the bottom, the 
man in the cellar takes it up. The one on the 
top gives the rope a jerk, and the carriage 
comes back for another load. To make this 
carriage stand still while you are loading, the 
upper edge drops into a little jos in the track. 
When the box is placed on the carriage, the 
back end is lifted enough to start it down the 
track. WhileJ was present they unloaded 30 
bushel boxes in 5% minutes. his included 
running the omy boxes OF. and loading them 
on the wagon. The next load, while I stood 
present with watch in hand, was emptied, 26 
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bushels, in 34¢ minutes. And then the team 
was back to the field for another load. Now, 
these men did not talk politics while making 
this record, I assure you. They get a dollar a 
day and their dinner. While I was around, 
each man worked as if he were running the 
potato business himself, and was afraid that, at 
25 cts. a bushel, there might not be very much 
profit left for the farmer. The day before, they 
dug and put into the cellar nearly 500 bushels. 
The expense of the men and teams would not 
go over $10.00, so that friend Fenn gets his pota- 
toes dug and put away for winter at an expense 
not exceeding 2 cents per bushel. As all his 
other operations in producing the crop are con- 
ducted in this same systematic way I should 
not wonder if he does very well, even should he 
not get more than 25 cents a bushel. As his 
crop, however, is all of it extra nice Monroe 
Seedlings and Sir Williams, he will probably 
get rather more than what they are paying in 
the general market. That 18-acre field, if lam 
correct, is going to give him about 3000 bushels. 
Potato-growing time with him is harvest time. 
His oldest boy stayed out of school to do 
errands and help his father boss things, so as 
not to have any hitch in the work; and his 
oldest girl, Ellen (who wrote the little letter for 
us), stayed at home to help her mother get din- 
ner for the “‘ harvest hands.” 


In discussing the relative merits of the Mon- 
roe Seedlings and the Sir William, we begged 
his good wife to cook some of each kind for 
dinner. As they were placed on the table, a 
huge dish of each, smoking hot, cousin Fenn 
asked us to tell which was the Sir William and 
which was the Monroe Seedling. The Sir 
William was a little the most floury and mealy; 
in fact, they will boil all to pieces if you do not 
look out, and they are an excellent eating 
potato, even when half grown, asI have told 
you before. In point of flavor it is hard to dis- 
tinguish much difference. The Monroe Seed- 
jing, however, is the whiter potato of the two. 
The Sir William has a little of the yellow tinge. 
They look a little yellow as they are dug in the 
field, and have a very light shade of yellow 
after being cooked; but they are both splendid 
potatoes. 

Now, here comes in another matter that 
should not be lost sight of. The Sir William is 
not as good a potato in the spring as the Mon- 
roe Seedling. It will sprout almost in spite of 
you, while the Monroe Seedling can be kept 
clear up into June, with proper care, almost as 
sound as when it was first dug. Mrs. Root has 
said many times that she would rather have 
the Monroe Seedling in June and July, fora 
cooking potato, than to have the new potatoes 
in the market. 

In regard to yield, there did not seem to be 
very much difference. Fenn’s potatoes are all 
grown ina beautiful sandy and gravelly loam. 
They are handsomer and smoother than pota- 
toes grown on heavy clay or on muck lands, and 
are much better for table use than those grown 
in muck. 

A little further on, at Mr. Metlin’s, I found 
them digging with a l{allock improved digger. 
This machine is much like our own, except that 
it has a sort of grating of steel rods that drags ° 
along on the ground right beside the shovel- 
plow digger. This shovel-plow turns a furrow 
(potatoes, dirt, and all) over each way on to 
the frame of steel rods. Asit drags along over 
the dirt the soil sifts down through, while the 
potatoes, stones, and lumps of dirt are left on 
the surface. It certainly does very good work 
for a cheap digger ($18.00); but it does not 
place every potato on top of the ground quite 
as well as the Hoover machines do. Another 
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thing, a great part of the potatoes are left down 
in the furrow left by the digger. This makes 
it more work to pick them up than where they 
are ieft on top of the ground, or on a strip of 
ground slightly raised, as with a high-priced 
digger. Itis harder work on the back where 
you have to reach down lower to get the pota- 
toes. Mr. Metlin has Carman No. 1 (or did 
have until I bought them) and the Koshkonong, 
the potato that gave such tremendous yields at 
the Ohio Experiment Station last year. His 
soil is like friend Fenn’s—a sandy loam. 


WILL IT PAY TO BUY A POTATO-DIGGER, AND 
WHAT KIND SHALL ONE BUY? 


That depends. If you raise an acre or more 
of potatoes, I think it will pay you to havea 
digger. Perhaps one that costs $8.00 or $10.00 
like my own, will do. If you are going to raise 
high-priced potatoes, soit is important to get 
every single one, big or little,it may pay to 
invest still more money in a digger, say the 
Hallock; butif you are going to raise five or 
ten acres every year, and especially if you get 
200 or 300 bushels per acre, and of valuable 
sorts, then you can afford to buy a digger that 
costs $75 or $100; and, by the way, if the owner 
of the digger can go out and work with it for 
his neighbors it will very much aid in reducing 
the expense of keeping such a machine. I get 
25 cents a day for the use of — cheap digger, 
and sometimes several want it the same day. 

On our grounds we commenced digging pota- 
toes about the middle of August. putting in 
crimson clover after them, and we have been 
digging potatoes and putting in their place 
crimson clover, winter oats, and rye, almost 
ever since when the weather was suitable. Our 
last potatoes were dug and put away Oct. 20. 
Now, you see with only ten acres of potatoes ot 
different varieties, and ripening at different 
times, you can use a digger almost constantly 
for two months; and if you let it out to your 
neighbors, it may be made to pay a very good 
interest on the money invested, even if it is 
used only in the fall of the year. 


SORTING POTATOES. 


Wilbur Fenn does the sorting as he picks 
them up in the field. Asarule he does not 
pick up any seconds at all. Each man is care- 
fully instructed, and he follows after them to 
see that they are working according to the 
instructions. I thought they were leaving 
some pretty nice potatoes on the ground.* and 
so I asked him how much he would throw off 
if they would pick up every thing, little and 
big. There were two reasons why he did not 
want todo that way. One was, that he did not 





* Wilbur Fenn’s Monroe Seedlings are remarkable 
for being of sucha nice oval oblong shape—scarcely 
a prongy or crooked potato. This year, however, 
the abundant rains had the effect of making more 
prongy ones than usual. These, unless very large, 
he throws out with the seconds. His reason for so 
doing was that he believes like produces like: and 
although these prongy ones might do very well for 
table use, he says he thinks it pays him to throw 
them out as seconds. For instance. should he draw 
aload of potatoes to market. half a dozen prongy 
and crooked ones scattered through the lot would 
knock off three or four centsa bushel. Here is an 
important item for you, brother potato-growers: 
When you are going to market with a load of pota- 
toes, all of nice shape, it has quite an influence on 
the one who is naming the price he will give. Use 
up the prongy or crooked ones on your own table— 
that is, if you think it will me bother the good 
wife in that way, or else sell them at half price as 
seconds. I am not at allsure that planting prongy 
ones would be more likely to produce a prongy crop. 
Will not our experiment stations please make some 
experiments so as to decide in regard to this matter 
a little better ? 


want “e | potatoes to go out as “ Wilbur Fenn’s” 
unless they were up to standard according to 
his ideas. Secondly, he had got his gang of 
men trained to do the sorting just about to his 
notion, and he did not want.to demoralize them 
by starting in any other way. SoI decided to 
let them go on, but made arrangements to have 
aman go along afterward and pick up some 
Sir William seconds specially for me; therefore 
Wilbur Fenn’s potatoes are all firsts. He has 
nothing else in his cellar. In our work at home 
we pick up every thing, especially with the 
Thoroughbreds and other high-priced potatoes. 
We stack them up in slatted bushel boxes in 
the cellar; and when it is stormy and bad 
weather, so the boys can not work outdoors, 
—_ do the sorting with the machine shown 
elow. 


| POTATO SORTER 

f Dowoen Manuracturinc Co. & 
Prairie. City, : 
lowa. © 





You will notice it has a tray with a screen 
bottom. This tray is arranged to swing. A 
chain is attached tothe back of the tray so that 
it can swing only so far. Now, one great trou- 
ble with most sorting- machines is that potatoes 
will come part way through the screen and 
stick. By giving this tray a smart bump or 
jerk, rather (for the chain jerks it when it gets 
the length of the chain), the potatoes will, 
most of them, get jerked out of the screen—that 
is, they will either go through or else hop out 
and go down among the bests. The space un- 
derneath the tray is just big enough to hold 
four of our bushel boxes. To work rapidly it 
needs a man and two boys—one boy for each 
side of the machine—that is, where your pota- 
toes are to be sorted as we sort them for seed, 
not only for size, but so that we can throw out 
all the bad-shaped ones and all scabby or cut 
or bruised ones. All these we put in as seconds. 
While a cut or bruised potato may keep over 
winter all right. it does not suit very well to 
put such into barrels labeled No.1. This ma- 
chine, as you will notice, gives the operator or 
the boys a chance to see the whole of every 
potato as it rolls down the incline. If we sort 
them only for size, we can put them through 
rapidly; but it takes quite a little time to sort 
them over, especially in regard to general ap- 
ae. The price of the machine is $15.00. 

ou see where it is made, by the lettering on 
the cut. There are three different sizes of 
screens for each sorter, and the machine is so 
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made that the screens can be changed in an 
instant. The manufacturers claim the capaci- 
ty is over 1000 bushels inaday. The weight of 
the machine is about 100 pounds. 


MAULE S THOROUGHBRED POTATOES CON- 
TRASTED WITH THE EARLY OHIO. 


I have before this mentioned the nice Thor- 
oughbred potatoes grown for us by W. J. Man- 
ley, Sanilac Center, Mich. Well, among the 
lot of Thoroughbreds was a barrel of Early 
Ohios as sample. They look so much like the 
Thoroughbreds, and were so much larger than 
the Early Ohios we have around here, we wrote 
for an explanation. He replied as follows: 


Friend Root:—The barrel marked “ E.O. was the 
Ohios all right. I knew you would not be atle to 
distinguish them by appearance; but had you been 
present when I dug them you would have had no 
trouble, as the decidedly ‘‘ red noses” in many of 
the Thoroughbreds were sufficient to identify them. 
However, they resemble each other very much; and 
were it'not for the much greater yield according to 
seed used of the Thoroughbreds I would find ita 
hard matter to decide which potato was the better. 

In point of earliness, there was very little differ- 
ence between them. The Thoroughbreds were 
planted but one day ahead of the Ohios, and they 
were both ready to dig at the same time. As to the 
-oblong shape of the latter, I can only attribute it to 
the fertility of the soil. I bought the seed for pure, 
and I believe it is. The soil certainly is very rich as 
you may know when I say that from 1% acres I dug 
7L1l_ bushels of such potatoes asIlam sending you, 
and not a particle of fertilizer of any sort was used. 
But, hold on! I did use my brains, as Mr. Terry says, 
in the cultivation of them throughout. My success 
with the Thoroughbred has “leaked out”’ in spite 
of myself, and created, not only a little sensation, 
but quite a local demand for them. 

Sanilac Center, Mich., Oct. 16. W. J. MANLEY. 


Seven hundred and eleven bushels of Thor- 
oughbreds on an acre and a half would be 474 
bushels to the acre. I am sorry our friend did 
not also give us the yield per acre of the Early 
Ohios. I wish he would tell us further if the 
ground on which these were grown had not 
been heavily manured the year before. Sucha 
yield without ‘a particle of fertilizer of any 
sort’? is indeed wonderful. Terry will indeed 
have to look out for his laurels; but from what 
I know of him 1 am sure he will not feel bad to 
see some of the boy farmers beat their teacher. 
There must be some wonderful potato land u 
in Michigan, and I am planning to take a loo 
at friend Manley’s potatoes if he continues to 
grown them another year. 

Iam very much gratified to learn that with 
you the Thoroughbred is as early as the Esrly 
Ohio. With usitis not quite as Early as the 
White Bliss; but the Early Ohios did so poorly 
with us on our soil, that we did not grow any 
the past year. In other places, however, I am 
told that the Early Ohio is a good yielder. It 
is strange what a difference there is in soi] and 
ow on account of a distance of only a few 
miles. 


ALL ABOUT SWEET CLOVER. 


For two years past I have gathered and sent to 
you the seed of sweet clover, without knowing 
whether it was of any value to farmers, having taken 
it mostly from the gravel-pits where the soil was re- 
moved to a depth of several feet. But noticing 
some peculiarities about the plant, I have become 
interested in it. I particularly want to know when 
and how it should be sown, and how much per acre. 
How should the crop be managed? I have seen it 
growing on very poor and hard clay land, and where 
the soil had been removed—places where red clo- 
ver would not grow—and the question arises with 
me now, ‘“‘ Would not sweet clover be the proper 
crop on such lands for fodder, and to restore fertil- 
ity ?”’ I also noticed that in places where I cuta 
heavy crop last year it was very small this year; 
and where I got none last yg { cut a heavy crop 
this year. Why was this? ill it succeed if sown 
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in fall or spring with wheat, like red clover, or 
should it be sown separate ? HENRY PECK. 

East Bethany, N. Y., Sept. 29. 

Sweet clover can be sown at almost any 
season of the year, even late in the fall. We 
are sure this late sowing is all right; for where 
the railroad runs through our grounds the 
clover comes up every spring from self-sown 
seed dropped from plants where it grew. Itis 
peculiar, and unlike any other plant’in its 
wonderful habit of growing rank and strong on 
hard subsoil, barren hillsides, such as railroad 
embankments, gravel- pits along the high- 
ways, etc. In regard to its value for reclaim- 
ing barren soils, the Ohio Experiment Station 
made a test by plowing under a heavy growth 
of it before putting in wheat. Where no sweet 
clover was turned under, the yield was about 18 
bushels per acre; but on the ground fertilized 
by turning under the sweet clover, the yield 
was over 26 bushels per acre, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the amount of straw. One rea- 
son why it prepares the land for other crops is 
because the great roots going down tosuch a 
depth act somewhat as underdrains. Its value 
for cattle, horses, and other stock, has now been 
fully settled; but it.must be cut or pastured 
when the plants are small, say a foot or two 
high. Of course, stock will eat it after they 
have become accustomed to it, when it is sever- 
al feet high andin bloom. Butits great value 
is to cut it before the blossom- buds show. The 
reason it is found in certain places one year 
and not the next is thatit takes two years to 
perfect blossoms and seed. The old stalks will 
die, root and branch, after having produced 
seed. This seed, dropped on the ground, pro- 
duces small plants that must grow one year be- 
fore they in turn produce seed and blossoms. 

Some years ago D. A. Jones, of Canada, sug- 
gested sowing it in strips ten or fifteen feet 
wide, seeding alternate strips alternate years. 
In this way the tall plants will reach over the’ 
vacant strip and almost meet together over- 
head. Then after they die down, the young 
plants in the other strips will in like manner 
reach over, getting honey on the same ground 
every year. Its value for stock is easily shown 
by the fact that it is never found where horses 
or cattle are pastured. It makes its prodigious 
growth only along railroad grounds and high- 
ways where stock is never turned out. I be- 
lieve it -does not succeed very well sown on 
wheatinthespring. In fact, I have never seen 
a real success with it on rich cultivated ground. 
If others have, I wish they would report. 


MORE ABOUT THE BUSH CRANBERRY. 


Dear Friend Root:—I notice in GLEANINGS what 
you say regarding the tree cranberry. I suppose 
this to be the same shrub which we have in this 
State, usually called high bush cranberry. It is na- 
tive in Iowa. It grows six to eight feet high, and 
bears clusters of red berries which are very sour. I 
presume these two traits have given it the common 
name. One of my brothers has had them growing 
in his yard for fifteen years or more. They are cul- 
tivated mostly for ornament, having a beautiful. 
white, umbelliferous flower, and, later, clusters of 
red berries resembling somewhat the European 
mountain ash. The only culinary use made of 
them, so far as I know, is for jelly. It isa beautiful 
color, good body, and has a peculiar ‘‘musky”’ 
flavor not found in any other fruit with which I am 
acquainted. And it is not bad to take either. I 
would not recommend the cranberry-tree for fruit 
alone, but as an ornamental shrub it is worthy of 
cultivation. The jelly made from it may not be 
relished by every one, but we enjoy a glass of it oc- 
casionally. The bush resembles the snowball, to 
which family it belongs, I believe, and the blossom 
is like the common black haw. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City Ia. Oct. 19. 


Friend S.,“I°am:very giad indeed to have 
even a suggestion in regard tothe valueof these 
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berries as a fruit; but those growing on our 
ground have such an awfully acrid, bitter 
taste that it does not seem to me asif they 
could be fit for jelly. It may be that our pe- 
culiar season has caused them to ripen earlier, 
for they were all matured and gone before we 
could test them under the influence of frost, as 
suggested by friend Green on page 764. 


SWEET POTATOES IN THE NORTH—IMOW TO) RAISE 
** GOOD ONES.”’ 


© Friend Root: —I have raised sweet potatoes for the 
past 38 years. I was told to plant on the very best 
land I had, which I did fora few years. The result 
was plenty of vines but no potatoes. True, we had 
an abundance of roots. I once had one 8 feet long 
and not more than 1% inchesin diameter in the 
largest place—stringy and not fit to eat. When I 
can succeed in getting potatoes just the size and 
shape I desire, I want them, when split through the 
center, to represent a paw-paw !eaf in size and 
shape. I do not care to have them any larger. The 
poorer the land the better will be the quality of the 
potatoes. I think the best potatoes I ever raised 
were on a bank of pure clean sand where not a weed 
or spear of grass could grow. The vines will then 
not grow more than 3 to 6 feet long, and never root 
to the ground. It adds very much to the size of the 
crop if one puts a quart of well-rotted manure in 
each hill when the plants are set. WwW. C. GAULT. 
Ruggles, O., Oct. 8. 


PRIZETAKER ONION-SETS VERSUS ONION-PLANTS, 
‘ETC. ‘ 

Friend Root:—I bought Prizetaker and Pearl on- 
ion-sets of you last spring. The Prizetaker sets 
were a success and did better than those I raised by 
the new onion culture, making larger onions; but 
the Pearls beat them all. I have been getting 3 cts. 
per lb. for nice pearl onions, and have about sold 


out. 

Of the 11 Manum’s potatoes, 2 were rotten [from 
freezing.—A. I. R.] and rotten spots on some of the 
others. I planted one eye in hills one foot apart, 
and got 450 nice potatoes. I think they are a great 


potato. J. E. JOHNSON. 
Bishophill, I1l., Sept. 26. 
REPORT ON SECOND-CROP THOROUGHBRED POTA- 
TOE 


I got one pound of Maule’s Thoroughbred potatoes 
(second crop) from you July 24; planted 60 sets; 
were up Aug. 15; 30 more came up afterward, too 
late to amount to much; dug Oct. 15, 26 lbs., some 
of them fine ones. LEVI HERR. 

Wilton Junction, Ia., Oct. 24. 








Health Notes. 








We copy the following from a little pamphlet 
from the Sanitas Food Co. Where we putin 
stars we have omitted some of their objections 
to lean meats, for our experience does not quite 
agree with it: 

A NEW FOOD. 


The excessive indulgence in sugar, candy, and 
other sweets, and the general use of imperfectly 
cooked grains in the form of oatmeal, cracked 
wheat, and the great variety of other breakfast 
foods with which the market is flooded, have given 
rise to a new form of ailment which is almost uni- 
versal among Americans, although but recently 
recognized. This disease is known as *‘amylaceous 
dyspepsia,” or indigestion of starch, and is some- 
times called ‘‘vegetable dyspepsia.” It manifests 
itself by pain and sourness in the stomach, forma- 
tion of gas in the stomach and bowels, bloating, 
colic, heaviness after eating, headache, emaciation, 
etc. * * * * * * * 


Quite a large proportion of persons suffering from 
this form of dyspepsia find so much relief from 
their distressing symptoms by the use of a flesh diet 
that they are naturally led to the conclusion that a 
vegetable diet does not agree with them, and so sub- 
sist almost wholly on meats. = . 


The effort to meet the requirements of this class 
of patients has led the writer to undertake an ex- 
tended series of experiments, as a result of which 
he has succeeded in producing a most delicious and 
wholesome food from nuts, to which has been given 
the nume of “ nuttose.”” It isso perfect asubstitute 
for flesh flood, that in eating it one could readily 
imagine himself to be partaking of roast beef, dried 
beef, broiled chicken, or other meats, according to 
the mode of preparing. 

Nuttose not only satisfies the craving for meat, 
but supplies the same kind of nutriment, andina 
form which is digestible, and wholly free from the 
unwholesome properties of flesh food. 

Price 40 cents per 1-lb. can. 

SANITAS Foon Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


We have had a sample of the nuttose; and it 
is not only a most delicious and nourishing 
food, but one would be almost certain it was a 
preparation of meat were he not told other- 
wise. Great credit is due tothe Sanitas Food 
Co. for having given us a preparation of 
nuts, so nearly resembling meat. I presume 
our readers are well aware that I have long 
felt that I should be very glad of something in 
the line of nourishing food for invalids that 
would not necessitate the taking of animal life; 
and our friends in Battle Creek have, I believe, 
come pretty nearit. ‘The only thing to be done 
now is to make the price so that it will not be 
more expensive than flesh food. ; 

Since the above was written they have also 
sent me a sample of nut cheese. This is a very 
fair substitute for real cheese itself; and in 
one respect it is better, for one can make a 
whole mea! of nut cheese—at least I think so— 
when he would hardly dare to do it with cheese 
made from milk. For full particulars in regard 
to these new food products, address as;above. 








Special Notices in the Line of Gardening, etc. 
By A. I. Root. 








LOW PRICES ON SEEDS. 


With corn and oats at 18 ects.,and many other 
things about as low, the prices on field seeds and 
garden seeds too, for that matter, are bound to run 
low. Weare not prepared yet to make figures on 
all kinds of seeds, but we can usually give a big re- 
duction from last year’s prices on almost any thing. 
As asample, we give you 


PRICES OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, NEW CROP. ™ 
Peck, 20 cts.; 4% bushel, 35 cts.; bushel, 65cts.; 2- 


bushel bag, $1.10; 10 bushels or more, purchaser 
paying for bags, 50 cts. per bushel. 





BASSWOOD SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Now is the time to sow them, friends, and we can 
give you fresh new seeds just gathered from thrifty 
young basswoods of our own growing. Ounce, 5 
cts.; per lb., 50 cts. If wanted by mail, add 10 cts. 
per lb. for postage and packing. Sow the seeds now 
in good rich soil about as you would sow peas. If 
you put them in beds in the garden, you can put 
the rows as close as a foot apart, and drop the seeds 
about every inch. If you put them as close as this, 
however, you will have to transplant the young 
trees when they are one year old. With good rich 
soil, such as is used for market-gardening or plant- 
beds, you can get trees three feet high in a single 
season, under favorable circumstances. 

This is also the proper time of year for planting 
out either large or small basswood-trees. See prices 
in our regular catalog. 


POTATOES FOR PREMIUMS. 


We shall continue offering as heretofore 1 lb. of 
Thoroughbreds to everybody who pays $1.00 for 
GLEANINGS without asking for any other premium. 
Remember, 1 lb. of Thoroughbreds for every dollar 
sent, whether it is paying up old dues or subscrib- 
ing for the future; and to every present subscriber 
who sends us $1.00 for a new name—that is, who in- 
troduces GLEANINGS for the first time into a family 
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or new neighborhood, we will allow him % peck of 
Thoroughbreds, (or one peck seconds) worth $1.00; 
but in both cases we pay no postage nor express or 
freight charges. If you want your premium potatoes 
porta mail, send us 9 cts. for postage and packing 
potatoes. 


SEED POTATOES. 


We have perhaps the finest lot of Early Ohios that 
we have ever got hold of or seen before. They are 
the same mentioned on page 800. The price will be 
as in the table below: 

































;!3 | 4d 

NAME. 3 3 i e 

. a oe! 

Varietiesare in orderas| © < : @ , 1 

regards time of matur-; ®| 2 | # |841silg 

ing; earliest first, next 4 a > a ] P| 4 

earliestsecondandsoon.|} £| 2| @/ $| #/ 3 1 8 

_ ° bs a _ io) mm 
White Bliss Triumph ....|8 15/8 35/8 20/8 35)8 60/8 1 00/% 2 50 
E. Thoro’bred, Maule’s * 50 75 60} 1 60) 1 75) 300; 700 
Early Ohio.........2. .... 15) 35 25) 40 75; 200 
Early Norther ............ 12 20 35 60) 1 50 
Burpee’s Extra Early... . 15 3h 25} 40 75) 2 00 
PEGRURER ..cccecccccccccess 1 «35 25) 40 75; 200 
ear | 20 50| 1 25 
Monroe Seedling......... 12) 20, 30; 50} 1 25 
Rural New-Yorker No. 2..| 12) 20 50} 1 25 
Sir William ..... oa 15} 35 25 40! 75) 200 
Carman No.1 12) 20; 35 60| 1 50 
Carman No. 3 sieke 15; 35) 20; 35; 60; 100) 250 
NS SEE ELD: 15 35 25 40!) 75| 200 
Manum’s Enormous...... 15| 35} «20; «=35) 360; 100) 250 
tr 15' 35' 20! 35) 60! 100' 250 


*At present writing. October 30, 1896, we have sold all of 
our best Early Thoroughbred potatoes, or practically all of 
them, to Wm. Henry Maule; therefore the potatoes offered 
in the table at the above price are all seconds. If you want 
firsts they will have to be taken from the stock nowin our 
possession, belonging to Mr. Maule, at $15.00 per barrel. 

We guarantee against damage by frost all potatoes 
ordered and shipped during this month of November. 


OTHER POTATOES AS PREMIUMS. 


Quite a few have wanted to know on what terms 
they could have other potatoes as premiums, and 
we have decided to allow 25 cents’ worth of any kind 
of potatoes for every dollar sent us for GLEaNINGS, 
present, past, or future. For every dollar sent by 
an old subscriber for a new name which is secured 
as explained above, you may have 50 cents’ worth of 
any of the potatoes in the table. Wecan furnish sec- 
onds for half the price mentioned in the table, with 
the exception of White Buiss, Burpee’s, Monroe 
Seedling, and Rural. All the ee sent out this 
fall of Thorovghbred, Early Ohio, Freeman, Monroe 
Seedling, Sir William, Carman No. 1, Carman No. 3, 
and Enormous, are grown for us on sandy potato 
soils, and are eztra fine tubers. 


KOSHKONONG AND EARLY NORTHER POTATOES. 
I ran across some of these on one of my wheel- 


* rides, as you will see on page 799, and since then I 


have secured ten bushels to distribute among our 
friends who may care to try them. This potato 
gave the largest yield of any at our Ohio Experi- 
ment Station last season, running up to 309 bushels 
per acre, while the Sir William gave 308. 

We have also succeeded in obtaining some very 
nice Early Norther, grown by a branch of the Ohio 
Experiment Station. The station gives this potato 
avery good recommend for an extra early one. It 
seems to succeed everywhere. 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL THE FRIENDS WHO OBTAINED 
THOROUGHBRED POTATOES FOR PREMIUMS, 
OR WHO PURCHASED THEM LAST 
SEASON. 


Just as we go to press to-day, Oct. 30, we have 
received an offer from Wm. Henry Maule, the 
originator of the Thoroughbred, for our whole 
stock, or practically so, of Thoroughbred potatoes. 
This practically gives him control of the market; 
and as the potato is of his own ee itis his 
privilege to put what price on it he chooses. The 
price, therefore, from this time on, will be $15.00 

er barrel, or $10.00 per barrel for 10-barrel lots. 

ingle-barrel lots may be shipped from here: but 
iarger orders will have to go to Mr. Maule himself; 
but we shall notsell any firsts for less than the price 
above—$15.00 per barrel. At present writing we 
have not received Maule’s prices for smaller lots 
than one barrel; but have quite a quantity of very 
£ seconds that we shall still offer at the price 
given in the table above. These seconds are not all 
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seconds because they are small in size, but there 
are some potatoes among them that were cut in 
digging, some that are prongy or otherwise badly 
shaped, and some that are scabby. I believe our 
experiment stations have decided the scabby are 
just as good as any to plant if they are first treated 
with corrosive sublimate. This, however, should 
be done just before planting, if 1am correct. Fur- 
ther particulars will be given in our next issue. 
Now, friends, this is good news for all who have 
Thoroughbreds for their own use or to sell, because 
it indicates that the price is going to be high next 
year. It will pay to save and plant every potato. 


GARDENING FOR NOVEMBER, ETC. 


Unless you have glass, there is very little plantin, 
to be done; but I think it pays the gardener an 
everybody else to have the ground cleared off. all 
rubbish plowed under or buried out of sight. It is 
poor economy to burn up the trash unless you want 
to get rid of weeds that have gone to seed. No 
weed should ever go to seed on your premises. If. 
however, it is already done, burn them up: and 
then I would . in rye, even at this late date. It 
will be worth something to plow under in the 
spring; and if you have a wet time, the ground, as 
a rule, will be drier where rye is sown. If you do 
not care to put in rye, throw it up in ridges so as to 
let the frost work it up; then the ridges will be just 
the place for planting out your early peas. 

Perhaps you remember what I said about peas 
sown in March, last spring. If you use glass, some 
lettuce should be put in every ten days or two 
weeks, so as to have lettuce-plants on hand. 

Winter onion-sets can be put out now any time 
when the ground is not frozen. You can also set 
out strawberry-plants whenever the ground is not 
— if you have learned the trick by practical 
tests. 

For myself I have had excellent success in plant- 
ing apple trees in the fall; andI notice now that 
very nice trees can be had for 10 cts. apiece, and 
even less by the quantity. Remember, an apple- 
tree grows while you are asleep. It costs but little 
to start it, and it may chance to give more delight 
to the good wife and children in a few years than 
any other investment you ever made. 

If you have extra sashes, putinspinach. Witha 
protection of glass, without any heat whatever, 
you can grow beautiful spinach, and it has with us 
never failed to command as good a price as lettuce, 
when nicely grown. 

Take good care of your seed potatoes, and fix up 
your cellar—not only frost-proof, but make it neat 
and tidy. With a little pains a cellar can be made 
so pleasant and vidy that you will not be backward 
about taking your friends down to show them your 
nice apples, potatoes, etc. 
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BIG ORDER FROM RUSSIA. 


We recently received a good-sized order from 
Russia, calling for 3dozen foot-power saw-mandrels, 
8 dozen circular saws, and 15 comb-foundation mills, 
as well us a number of other items. 


BEESWAX HIGHER. 


There has been an advance in the general market 
for beeswax during the past few weeks, and we are 
now able to offer shippers 24 cents per pound cash, 
27 cents in trade for average wax delivered here. 
We do not look for any further advance for some 
time, although we can not tell, of course, how the 
market will go. If you have wax to dispose of you 
will do well to ship it at above prices. We have 
bought up several tons recently, and are always 
peasy mg add to our store, especially to be paid for 

n trade. 


EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT. 


Now is a good time to lay in such supplies as you 
know you will be in n of next season. Onlya 
month remains of the time when the largest discount 
is allowed. Up to Dec. Ist, 5 per cent is allowed on 
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all supplies ordered for next season’s use. This 
does not apply to honey-packages ordered alone, 
and which are presumably for immediate use, but is 
intended to apply especially to hives, sections, comb 
foundation, and such staple supplies as you can 

ut together during the winter time, when you have 
eisure, ready for use the coming season. 


HONEY IN TRADE FOR SUPPLIES. 


We have made a number of exchanges of supplies 
for honey during the past few weeks, and are pre- 
pared to take care of more. If you have a surplus 
of honey not needed in your home market, and are 
in need of supplies, let us hear from you with a 
description of your honey, if it is comb, and a mail 
sample if extracted, telling how it is put up. 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


There has been a brisk demand for honey, and 
large quantities are being moved, but prices are 
low. Wedo not notice any tendency to lower prices 
than those ruling; but present prices are well sus- 
tained. We offer choice white comb honey in 12 
and 24 lb. cases, 100-lb. lots, at 14c¢; 200 Ib. lots at 13c: 
good quality white, lec per lb. less. Faney buck- 
wheat at 4c per lb. less. Choice new extracted hon- 
ey in 60-lb. cans, 2in a case, at 7c. Large lots for 
less. Last year’s honey of excellent quality, as it is, 
6c; liquefied, 6c. 


MAPLE SYRUP. 

As cold weather approaches, the appetite for 
buckwheat cakes sweetened with pure maple syrup 
increases, and we are having inquiries forit. We 
have a good supply of choice syrup put up in one- 
gallon cans by the producer, bearing his label, 
which is required by Ohio laws, and is a guarantee 
of absolute purity. We offer this at $1.00 per gal ; 
5-gallon lots at 90c a gallon; 10-gallon lots at 85¢e; in 
barrel lots of about 20 gallons, 80c. We have also 
some produced in 1895, of good quality, which we 
offer at 10c per gallon less than above prices. All 
syrup will be examined before being sent out, to 
be sure that it has kept sweet through the warm 
summer months, and you can depend on getting a 
first-class article if you send us your order. 


GLEANINGS FREE. 


To new subscribers who send their subscription 
right away we send the remaining numbers of this 
year free and for all of the year 1897, for the sub- 
scription price of one year, $1.00. If your neighbor 
keeps bees, convince him that he can not afford to 
be without a bee-journal. In addition to the above 
inducement, we will allow you a liberal commission 
of 25c on each new subscription you can secure at 
$1.00. It will pay you to do some personal work, 
especially in view of the fairly good crop of honey 
this year. Remember that, if you select the cash 
premium mentioned above, no other premium can 
be claimed; or if other premium offers are accepted, 
no cash commission can be given in addition. 





Labels, Honey Jars, 
Shipping Cases, Cartons, 
and a Full Line of SUPPLIES. 


I. J. Stringham, 
105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


[INFORMATION RQ] Dt 


orth It's Weight in 


For your name and aduress ona postal card, we 
will tell you how to make the best wire fence 
on earth, horse-high, bull-strong and 


pigstisht. at the actual wholesale cost of wire. 
itselman Bros. Box B. Ridgeville, Ind. 














The Testimony of the 
Gleanings Family as 
to YELLOWZONES 


is Unanimous.__» 


You all know J. P. Moore, of Morgan, Ky., whose 
strain of Italians ‘“‘just roll in the honey.” He 
writes July 8th, 1896: 

Find inclosed $1.00 for 6 more boxes Yellowzones. They are 
the best remedy for sickheadache that we have ever found. 

An honest efficient remedy for ali Pain and Fever. 
Every box guaranteed; but no customer has ever 
yet asked for his money back. 

Yellowzones promptly cure the diseases incident 
to cold and damp weather. 


Single boxes, 25 cents; 6 for $1.00. 
W. B. HOUSE, 
Detour, = Chippewa Co., = Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 








Wants and Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usual 
rate. Advertisements intended for this department must not 
exceed five lines, and = must SAY you want youradv’t inthis 
department, or we will not be responsible for errors. You can 
have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over five 
lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This depart- 
mentis intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Exchanges for 
cash or for price lists, or notices offering articles for sale, can 
not be inserted under this head. Forsuch our regular rates of 
20 c. a line will be charged and they will be put with the regu- 
lar advertisements. We can not be responsible for dissatisfac- 
tion arising from these ‘‘ swaps.” 














ANTED.—To buy acar lot of fancy and No. 1 
white comb honey, at prices to suit the times. 
B. WALKER, Evart, Mich. 





Maule’s New 


Thoroughbred Potato. 


If you intend to plant them next year, get my 

rices before buying. I can save you money. 

reight paid on first barrel order from each county. 

Reference, Wayne Co. Savings Bank, Honesdale, Pa. 
W.C. SIMNONS, Arlington, Pa. 


a% To every new subscriber who 
Ww sends us $1.00 we will send him 
4y Our journal, Gleanings in Bee 
ws Culture, one year, and the book 
2% by A. I. Root, containing 190 
¥ ages, the size of this, entitled 





Lar ge me hat to Do, and How to be 


7 Happy while Doing it, postpaid. 
ay, The regular rr of this work 
Book Ww is50cents. If you prefer, the 
2% journal may be sent to a 
W friend, and you can keep the 
$m book for yourself. 


Free! a 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
Medina, O. 


is 








| ap ine ng and extracted honey. Give 
description. Price in 500 pound lots. 
J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, O. 





ANTED.—To exchange the best apiary and sup- 
ply business in New Mexico; also a 26-acre 
fruit farm, 6-room house, and out buildings, near 
agricultural college and public school, for city 
property in the east, or offers. 
McCLURE BROTHERS, New Concord, O 





W ANJED.—To exchange for clover comb and ex- 
tracted honey, one 200-egg Reliable incubator: 
one 200-chick brooder; a ** Dandy ’”’ $12 bone-cutter, 
used one season; one 14x16 tent. 
J. B. Enos, Charleroi, Pa. 





ANTED.—To exchange 200 colonies of bees for 
any thing useful on plantation. 
ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 





ANTED.—To exchange thoroughbred poultry, 
seven leading varieties, for bee-supplies or 
offers. A. H. Durr, Larned, Kansas. 


ANTED.—To exchange one Root’s make section- 
machine (in fine order) for band-saw or offers. 
THE GEO. RALL MFG. Co., Galesville, Wis. 








THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


who occury the most favorable location be- 
ductions, extending one and a half miles 
tion to their extensive assortment of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, 


42 Years. 1000 Acres, 29 Greenhouses. 
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Box 318. PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 


tween the oceans for healthy nursery pro- 
along the banks of Lake Erie call atten- 


* Small Fruits, Grape Vines, 
- Greenhouse Plants, Etc. 


Catalogues free, address as above. 





Smith Premier Type-writer. 


Three New Models=-=Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 


Have You,ExaminedtThem ? 





Many improvements heretofore overlooked by other manufac-}' 
DURABILITY the first consideration. 


turers. 
Address 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


348 Superior{ St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
el. 


Competent Operators 
furnished. 


‘‘Improvement the order 
of the age.’’ 





Branch offices in 29 princi- 
pal cities of the U. S. 








SINGLE STANDARD 


However opinions may differ on the finan- 
cial question, there has been no demand for a 
change in the fence standard. ‘Just as good 
as the Page” is current everywhere, if you 
can safely rely on the promise being re- 
deemed. After all, it is better to get the gen- 
uine stuff and take no chances. rite 


PAGE WOVEN “IRE FENCE CU., Adrian, Mich. 


¢*'WIRE NETTING ° 


If you want THE BEST, Made with three-strand selvage 
and heavily galvanized AFTER weaving, ‘* we are the peo- 
plo.” Price per roll: 160 running feet: 

MESH. WIRE. 12 in. 18 in. 24 in. 36 in. 48 in. 60 in. 72 in. 
Qin. No.19 ..70 1.00 1.25 195 2.60 3.30 3.95 
lin. No.20 1.46 2.16 2.86 4.35 6.76 7.25 8.66 

Discount of 5 per cent on 5 rolis; 10 per cent 
on 10 rolls. Freight prepaid up to 40c per 100 lbs., 
on 5 or more rolls. This will cover cost of fgt. to 
most points east of the Mississippi. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES. 

We are America’s Headquarters. Largest Stock, Lowest 
Prices, Prompt Shipments. 

WANT OUR CATALOCUE? 

It’s a pretty book of 80 pages; finely illustrated; worth 
dollars to every peultryman. A 2c stamp gets it. 
CEO. J. NISSLY, SALINE, MICH. 








In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 

UNION COMBINATION SAW 
qj Can do the work of four men us- 
ln ing hand tools, in Ripping, Cut- 
ting off, Mitering, Rabbeting, 
Grooving, Gaining, Dadoing, 
Hdging-up, Jointing Stuff, etc. 
Full Line of Foot and Hand 
Power Machinery. Sold on Trial. 
C 1-24ei 


along. Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFC. CO. 
44 Water St.. Seneca Falis,N Y 


. 








Tel. 339. 
AND LUNG DISEASES 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist. 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St. 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 





ot 
azINCUBATION: 
~ is the first step in the poultry « 
We business and muchof future suc- 
( epends upon its complete- 
r ‘here is no failure where § 
RELIABLE _ INCU 
is used. It is fully warranted and q 
> is the product of twelve years of 
experience, It has never been beaten in a¢ 
It isnot like its competitors—it is better. 
tell why in new book on poultry. Send 10c for it. | 
ABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. QUINCY- ILLS. 














POTATO DIGGERS 


CUTTERS, SORTERS, ETC. 
Warranted to do all that we represent them to do. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
Write for catalog. Mention this paper. 
DOWDEN MFG. CO., Prairie City, lowa. 


In writing advertisers, mention this paper. 














HATCH Chickens &Y STEAM 
eremeerne70) | EXCELSIOR - Incubator 


Des Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. T in 1 
operation. Loweat priced 
first-class Hatcher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 

8. 6th 8 fi 














Please mention this paper. 
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CITY MARKETS. 


Detroit.— Honey. — No. 1 white, 12@13; fancy 
amber, 11012: No. Ll amber, 1(@11; fancy dark, 9@10: 
No. 1 dark, 9; white extracted, 5'2@6; amber, 5; 
dark, 4@4%. Beeswax, 24@25. Sales ure good, with 
improved inquiry. . A. HUNT, 

ov. 7. Bell Branch, Mich. 


ALBANY. — Honey. — Fancy white, 12@13: No. 1 
white, 11@12; fancy amber, 9@10; fancy dark, 8@9; 
white exiracted, 6@6%; amber, 5@6; dark, 4@5. 
There is a very large stock of buckwheat ho: ey, 
both comb and extracted, on our market; but the 
white grade of both are nut over plentiful. The de- 
mand is not as brisk as we should like to see it. 

CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 

Nov. 9. Albany, N. Y. 


BuFFALO.—Honey.—Fancy white, 12@13; No. 1, 11 
@12; fancy atnber, 9@10; No. 1 amber, &@9; fancy 
dark. 7@8: No.1 dark, 6@7: white extracted, 5@6; 
amber, 4@5; dark, 4@4%. Beeswax, 23@28. Excel- 
lent demand for fancy white and No. Ll white. Other 
grades require urging, but do not sell as quoted. 

BATTERSON & Co. 

Nov. 9. 167, 169 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York.—Honeu.—The market is well supplied 
with comb honey of all grades and styles. Tuere is 
a tair demand for fancy white comb honey, while 
off grades and buckwheat are moving off rather 
slow. We quote fancy white, 12; off grades, 10@11; 
buckwheat, 5@9. Extracted, unchanged. Beeswax, 
firm, 26@27. HiLpRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 

Nov. 9. 120 & 122 West Broadway, New York. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—We quote an active demand 
for fancy white comb honey. Prices as to style of 
package -13@14; No. 1 white. 12@124%; amover 11; 
d irk, $3@10;'‘extracted. white, 6@7; amber, 5@6: dark, 
4144@5: beeswax. 26. Liberal advances on cons:gn- 
ments, or will pay cash. 8. T. Fish & Co., 

Nov. 7. 189 Suuth Water St., Chicago, Il. 


CoLumBuUS —Honey. — Fancy white, 144%; No. 1 
white, 1384%@14; fancy amber, 12@13; No. 1 amber, 
11; fancy dark, 10: No 1 dark, 8; extracted, white, 
8. No. 1 white, a little light in weight, in good de- 
THE COLUMBUS Com. & STORAGE Co. 

49-413 N. High St , Columbus, O. 


mand. 
Nov. 7. 


CLEVELAND. — Honey.—Fancy white, 13@14; No. 
1 white, 11@12; No. 1 amber. 9@10:; No. 1 dark, 7@8; 
extracted, white, 54%@7: amber, 5@6; beeswax, 25@ 
28. Prospects looking better for the sale of honey. 
Beeswax, scarce, and would sell readily. 

WILLIAMS BROs., 

Nov. 7. 80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 


MILWAUKER.—Honey.—Fancy white, 183@14; No. 1 
white, 12@18; fancy amber, 10@11; fancy dark,9@10: 
No. 1 dark, 8@9; white extrac'ed, 6@7; amber. 5@6; 
dark, 4@5; beeswax 23@24 The condition of our 
market for honey seems all right, and the receipts 
are good and the quality very nice. Demand is not 
all that might be desired. and sh'ppers sometimes 
think returns are slow; but it is generally made up 
in value to compensate for the time. Weareex- 


pecting a good trade from now on, and we think we 

can encourage our shippers. ; 

A. V. BisHop & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 9. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. — Honey. —Fancy white, 11@12%; 
No. 1 white, 10@12; funcy amber. 9@10: No. 1 
umber, 8@9; fancy dark, 7@8; No. 1 dark, 6@7; white 
eatracied, 5%@6%; umber, 4%@5%; dark, 4@5. 
Beeswax, 28@26 ‘The demand for both comb and 
extracted is somewhat better, and the weather is 
much more favorable. Receipts of local extracted 
have declined and the outlock for this article is 
much better. 8S. H. HALL & Co., 

Nov. 9. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER.— Honey.—Fancy white, llc; No.1 white, 
10; extracted, white, 5@6; beeswax, 25. It may 
seem strange to some that our market on comb honey 
is so low; but the fault is with the small producers. 
They do not seem to know any better than to sell it 
at unheard of low prices, and then the commission 
hcuses will sell it in the same way. We havethe 
best and whitest honey in the world, and have done 
all in Our power to keep the price up to at leasta 
living price. We put on the market a strictly pure 
article, and in spite of others have kept the price up 
on our grade of honey. R. K. & J. 6, FRISBEE, 

Nov. 7. Denver, Colo. 


St. Louis.—Honey.— Fancy white, 14; No. 1 
white, 12@13; fancy amber, 11@12; No1 amber. 10@ 
10%: fancy dark, 9@9%; No. 1 dark, 7@8; extracted, 
white, 6@7 in cans; in bbls.,5@5%; amber, 4@t%3 
dark. 3%@4; beeswax, 264%@27. The stock of hone 
at present is rather light, a extracted. 
Bakers’ stock 4@5—goods which seem to be very 
scarce. WeESTCOTT Com. Co., 

Nov. 9. 213 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.— Fancy white, 12@18; No. 1 
white, 11; fancy amber, 9@10; No. 1 amber, 7@9; 
fancy dark, 8@9; No. 1 dark, 7: white extracted. 5@ 
7; amber, 5@6; dark, 4%@5. Beeswax, 26@27. The 
market up to and at this time is dull. The volume 
of sales are unusually small for this season of the 


year. This is especially true of comb honey. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
Nov. 7. 163 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston.—Honey.— Fancy white, 183@14; No. 1,1@ 
12; white extracted, 7@8; amber, 6@7. Beeswax, 25. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 
Nov. 9. Boston, Mass. 


? CINCINNATI.—Honey. — No. 1 white, 12@14; No. 1 

amber, 8@12; extracted, white, 4@6; dark, 3%4@4; 

beeswax 20@25. Cuas F. MutH & Son, 
Nov. 10. Cincinnati, O 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.— Fancy white 144@15; No. 1 
white, 183@14; fancy amber, 12@13; No. 1 amber, 10@ 
11; fancy dark, 9@10; No. 1 dark, 8@10; white ex- 
tracted, 6@6%; amber, 5@5%; durk, 4@4%. Beeswax, 
22@25. C. C. CLEMONS & CO., 

Nov. 9. 42% Walnut, Kansas Vity, Mo. 

For SALe.—Extracted buckwheat honey, in half- 
barrels of about 150 lbs. each, and in lb. cans; 


prices on application. J.1, PARENT, 
eitf Birchton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Quantity lots of water-white extracted and gilt- 
edged comb honey constantly on hand at bottom 
prices. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

B. WALKER, Evart, Mich. 


Basswood and clover extracted honey, cans, 8c Ib. 
Two cans or keg, 7%c. Buckwheat extracteé, cans, 
6c. Two cans or keg, 5%e. Samples by mail, 5c. 

I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 


For SALE.—2000 Ibs. honey in 60-1b. cans at 6c and 
8c f. 0. b. cars here. Sample by mail. 
R. H. BALLey, Box 81, 
Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y. 





For SALE.—A carload of white extracted hone 
from basswood and willow-herb in 30-gallon barre 
and 60-lb. cans. Purity and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Price,6% cts.; in quantity, 6 cts. 

Frank MCNAy, Mauston, Wis. 


For SALE.—Ten barrels good white- clover ex- 
tracted honey at prices to suit the times. Can put 
i up in anystyle of package desired. Write for 
price, stating quantity wanted. Send stamp for 
sample. EmIL J. BAXTER, 

Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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a Honey to secure the completion of unfinished sections can be made very 
eeding Bac profitable if rightly managed during the hot weather of August and Sep- 
tember. In ‘Advanced Bee Culture’’ may be found complete instructions 

regarding the selection and preparation of colonies, preparation of the feed, manipulation necessary to 
secure the rapid capping of the combs, time for removing the honey, and how to manage if a few sections 
in a case are not quite complete; in short, all of the ‘‘ kinks” that have been learned from years of expe- 





ience, and the “feeding back’ of tons of honey. Price of the book, 50 cts. 
For feeding back, no feeder is superior to the New Heddon. It covers the whole top of the hive, does 
not daub the bees; can be filled without coming in contact with the bees; a glance will show when it is 


empty, aud it holds twenty puunds of feed 


The usual price for a new feeder is 75 cts.; but I have 40 
second-hand ones that I will sell as low as 25 cts. each : 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





Cheap Freight Rates. 


Philadelphia has direct line of steamships to Flor- 
ida, New York State, and all points in New England. 


Remember, Wm. A. SELSER is at the old 
stand, 10 Vine Street. 

Can ship at such low rate and at Root’s lowest 
prices, on all Root’s goods that they can be deliver- 
ed nearly as cheap as if your place was within a few 
miles of Medina, Ohio. 





The Danzenbaker Hive 


. Has valuable features 
possessed by no other, 


and is surely winning 
; . was awarded Spe- 
its way; cial Diploma, and 

; First Premium for COMB 
HONEY, at Mich. State Fair, 1896. Address 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 
Care The A. I. Root Company. 















Dovetailed Hives. 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, 
and every thing a Bee-keeper 


wants. onest Goods at Close 
Honest Prices. 60-page cata- 
log free. 


J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 


MUTH’S HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
ROOT’S GOODS aT ROOT’S PRICES, 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies in general, etc., etc 
Send for our new catalog. ‘‘ Practical 
Hints ’’ will be mailed for 10c in stamps. 
Apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, 0. 








Coming! 

The year 1897 is coming, and we are happy to in- 
form our friends and customers that we are now 
better prepared than ever before to fill your orders 
for queens and bees. We have the largest stock 
ever operated by us, and we mean to be ready with 
plenty of bees and queens to fill all orders without 
delay that are sent to us. 

Bees by the pound, $1.00; ten or more pounds, 90c 
each. Untested queens for 1897, $100 each in Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and May; $5.00 for six, or $9.00 

er dozen. For larger amounts write for prices. 

ave your orders booked for your early queens. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Root’s goods, Dadant’s foundation, and Bingham 
smokers. A steam bee-hive factory, and all kinds 
of bee supplies. 

The Southland Queen, the only bee-paper in 
the South, monthly, $1.00 per year. 

Send for catalog, which is almost a complete book 
on Southern bee-keeping, givins queen-rearing in 
full, all free for the asking. If you want full infor- 
mation about every thing we have, and the bee- 
book, don’t fail to ask for our 1897 catalog. 


The Jennie Atchley Co., 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 



















Commission Merchants. isiea, and Promot. 
-YYUYYYY 
40,000 


The Nebraska Farmer 


has made a contract with the Nebras- 
ka Club to print for them 40,000 
copies over and above the regular 
weekly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable information about 
Nebraska. 

If interested, send for copy free, 
to Mr. CHAs. E. WILLIAMSON, Secre- 
tary Nebraska Club, Omaha, Neb., or 


NEBRASKA FARMER CO., 
é Lincoln, Neb. 


Yell, O Yell, O YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONES for PAIN and FEVER. 








Two Offers—Take Your Choice! 


We wish to make the following offers to new subscribers to the weekly American Bee Journal: 
Offer No ] To any One not now a subscriber to the American Bee Journal, we will send it from 
eisai Nov. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1898—14 months—for $1.00. 


Offer No > ___ Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-keeper’s Guide’’ contains 460 pages, and is nicely bound in cloth, 
e me at $1 25, postpaid. To the new subscriber to the American Bee Jonrnal who sends us 
$1.25 for this book we will send free the Bee Journal from July 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, or 

6 months, being 26 numbers, in addition to the excellent book. 


Either of the above offersis worth accepting. Sample of the Bee Journal mailed on application. Address 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


in writing advertisers please mention this paper. 








